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What is a stockpile? 


T is things produced and stored away against future 
need. It is today’s production saved for the future. 
It is denying ourselves today to havea safer, better future. 


In other words, it is thrift. 

| That’sa word a lot of pinko professors and bureaucrats 
_ made fun of, a short time ago. They said, “Saving is 
| foolish. Spend everything you’ve got today; let the 
| government take care of you tomorrow.” 

| Then all of a sudden the government itself has to 
| save frantically for the future in order to survive—it 
_ begins to stockpile. 

| America was built on thrift, and the pinkos knew 
_ it, and knew if they could destroy individual and 
| government thrift, they would destroy America. They 
came dangerously close. 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET 


Past thrift is the only reason America has a hope in 
this war. Millions of people, rich and poor, little and 
big, saved money they could have spent on themselves, 
and invested that money in factories and machines and 
mines and forests which are the arsenal of our safety today. 

They invested those savings in the hope of a profit 
which would pay them for the self-denial saving 
always takes. 

Without that hope of profit, they would not have saved. 


Without these savings, there would not be the mag- 
nificent American production-plant of today. 
Without that plant, we would be helpless as a nation 
and quickly defeated and enslaved. 
Remember that, next time you hear 
the typical red attack on profits. 
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Pomp and security. In a glitter of 
military pomp, the top brass of eleven na- 
tions met to plan the joint defense of 
Western Europe against any Russian at- 
tack .. . Eleven of the 12 signers of the 
North Atlantic Treaty present, all 
but Iceland Preliminary to naming 
a supreme military commander for the 
joint effort, the meeting found that small- 
er nations wanted to do more than had 
been asked of them... Security precau- 
tions were elaborate even for Washing- 
ton ... No one without a special security- 
checked pass was allowed within a block 
of the meeting . And Gen. Omar N. 
sradley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff of the U.S., had a special warning 

. Before news pictures were taken, he 
told the representatives to cover their 
papers because “some of the cameras 
have an extremely long range.” 


were 


Mr. Truman cuts a cake. The United 
Nations was five years old . . . President 
Truman, as part of a busy day, addressed 
the massed delegates He called for 
“foolproof” disarmament to the end that 
U.N. might pool greater resources for a 
“war against want” ... At the end of the 
speech, delegates rose and applauded, 
all, that is, except Andrei Y. Vishinsky, 
the Russian Foreign Minister . . . Mr. 
Vishinsky stood crumpling a paper into 
his pocket, then resolutely kept his hands 
at his sides At a reception later, Mr. 
Truman cut a huge blue and white U.N. 
birthday cake He took a glass of 
champagne, spilled a little, and then cir- 
culated among the delegates . . . With the 
help of an interpreter, he and Mr. Vishin- 
sky chatted amiably for minutes 

The President later told reporters he 
always had considered the Russian diplo- 
mat a nice fellow. 


seven 


Political jitters. Party leaders anxiously 
scanned and checked the election lists 
and made anxiously optimistic predic- 
tions . . . Candidates for House and Sen- 
ate swung into the campaign’s final stages 





The March of the News a 





As usual, personalities counted for 
There was much name calling, 
Senator Guy 
chairman 
of a committee appointed to keep an eye 
on Senate contests, announced investiga- 


much ..< 
some attention to issues... 
M. Gillette (Dem.), of Iowa, 


tions in four States His group, he 
said, would have a look at the circum- 
stances of New York’s famous Hanley 
letter and at charges of abuses in Iowa, 
Kentucky and Pennsylvania. 


Reds on the run. The Truman Ad- 
ministration does not like the McCarran 
antisubversive act, but set about enforc- 
ing it anyway ... More immigrants were 
held up at Ellis Island The Justice 
Department started a nation-wide hunt 
for 86 aliens accused of Communist ac- 
tivity, especially in propaganda work ... 
A score or more were caught in the first 
days Under the law, those appre- 
hended would be sent back where they 
came from, if their countries of origin 
would have them .. . If not, they would 
be detained here for six months and then 
put under special surveillance . . . Regis- 
tration day for the Communist Party 
arrived and passed unheeded by the 
party ...A board was appointed to en- 
force the McCarran law’s registration 
provisions. 


Cheerless news. Senator Walter F. 
George (Dem.), of Georgia, returned to 
Washington with gloomy news . The 
victory in Korea, he said, meant no stop 
in the rising trend of taxes . . . Speaking 
as Chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, he voiced these opinions 
Taxing committees will make good on 
their promise to write an excess-profits 
tax bill, retroactive to July 1 or Oct. 1, 
1950 .. . In addition, he thought there 
might be another general tax bill next 
year To speed things along when 
Congress meets in November, he thought 
it possible that his committee and House 
Ways and Means Committee might hold 
joint sessions, an unusual procedure. 
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Maybe your brook-dam days are over 
—more’s the pity! 


But today you are supporting—as 





a taxpayer—the biggest dam-building 
program the world has ever seen. 
Some of the taxes you pay on your 
income, and on cigarettes, cosmetics 
and other things, are being used to 
build huge federal government dams. 
Plans call for nearly 60 billion dollars 
worth! 

At some of these dams, it’s eco- 
nomically sensible to produce electric 
power ... at others, it is not. Where 
the production of electricity makes 
sense, it can be a good thing for 


® “MEET CORLISS ARCHER’—CBS—Sundays—9 P. M., Eastern Time. 
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America, if delivering the power 
doesn’t cost too much. 

Fortunately, most of the power 
lines needed to deliver government- 
made electricity to users are in exist- 
ence, the great majority of them built 
by the business-managed electric 
companies of the country. And these 
companies stand ready to buy and 
distribute this government electricity 
along with the power they produce 
themselves, at rates fixed by local, 
state or federal governments. 

This arrangement would save the 
American people the billions of dol- 
lars it would cost to build another set 





of power lines to distribute govern- 


ment-made electricity separately. 

It would also assure all users of 
electricity the benefit of any savings 
made possible at the dams. And it 
would continue the present local con- 
trol that is lost when the federal gov- 
ernment runs things. 

* * * 

Your use of electricity and your pay- 
ment of taxes entitle you to all the 
facts about electric service. That’s why 
this advertisement is published by 
America’s business-managed, tax-pay- 
ing ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 
COMPANIES*. 


* Company names on request from this magazine 
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A 
This fly is a special guest of 
Sinclair’s. 

At our Entomological Laboratory in 
East Chicago, Indiana, we pamper thousands of 
these pests on purpose. We make them strong 
and healthy so we can find out what it takes to 
destroy them. The idea is to prepare them for 
death . . . from a Sinclair insecticide! 

Sinclair is a major producer of household, farm 
and industrial insecticides — all by-products of 
petroleum refining. And the effectiveness of Sin- 
clair’s formulas is the result of practical testing 
and re-testing in the laboratory. 

In a typical test, 100 healthy flies are left for 
10 minutes in an air-tight cell that has been 


sprayed with a specified amount of insecticide. 







The number of deaths is com- 

pared with official industry stand- 

ards—standards developed, incidentally, 

by the director of Sinclair’s Entomological Labo- 

ratory. Then—just to be positive—the test is re- 
peated nine more times! 

Only by following exacting procedures like 
these can Sinclair's high standards of quality be 
maintained. Such scientific research in insecti- 
cides, as well as in scores of other specialty prod- 
ucts, is another reason for Sinclair’s leadership in 


the petroleum industry. 


SINCLAIR 
A Great Name tn Oil 





SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION ¢ 630 FIFTH AVENUE ¢ NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Newsgrann Washington, D. C. 


Like it or not, Government is back running people's daily lives. It is 
doubtful that Government again will let go as it did after World War II. 

Installment terms are fixed now by official order. Building is put under 
control. You start to build now at your own risk. IV sets, autos, appliances, 
all civilian goods using metals face limitation. Rubber use is controlled. 

Salaries, wages, prices may face control as 1951 wears on. 

Taxes are going up again. Military service is going to be required of 
almost all youths in years ahead. Guns are emphasized, butter de-emphasized. 

That's for the period of inflation, the rearmament period, the period 
when civilia: industry will be cut back to make way for armament industry. 
Life, as we've been saying, will be different in this period, more like war. 











Later, in years to come, once rearmament effects wear off: 

Credit terms then will be eased. Building will be encouraged, promoted. 
TV will get a big shot in the arm. Autos will be given a push. 

Metal use, use of rubber, of other things will be encouraged. Spending by 
Government on housing, on roads, on dams will be stepped up, not cut back. Taxes 
will be reduced. Deficits then will be welcomed. 

What you're seeing now and will continue to see is a return by Government 
to economic planning. It's the thing the New Deal tried. It's what was forced 
during war and is being forced now by rearmament. It's to go on after period 
ahead when deflation may take over from inflation, temporarily. Maybe it will 
come to be called "controlled capitalism." It's doubtful that it will turn soon 
into Socialism with Government ownership of industry. What Government, from now 
on, is to do is to run the over-all controls, let ownership be private. 





So that you can understand why controls are tightening now: 

Metals, man power are near capacity use, military expansion just started. 

Recently, military was spending at a 12.4-billion-dollar rate. 

Now, military is up around a 16-billion rate. By early 1951, the rate of 
military spending will be 20 billions. By mid-1951l, it will be around 25 
billions. Late in 1951, military will be spending at a 30 to 35-billion rate. 

That's 20 billions more of Government spending on goods and services to 
come from a machine already operating near capacity. Something has to give way. 

Nonmilitary spending by Government, near 28 billion now, may be cut to 25 
billion. Total spending by Government, even so, is headed toward 60 billion 
dollars. Added spending rate, in year ahead, will be like adding two New Deal 
budgets of spending, in total, to an economy that is stretched tight. 























What you are to see happen, under controls, is this: 

House starts, at a 1.3-million rate recently, will slip to 850,000 or less. 
That is the goal. New cars, turned out at a 9-million rate, will be cut to 5.3 
million or less. IV sets, at a 7-million rate, may be cut to 5 million. New 
refrigerators, at a 6.8-million rate, may slip to a 4.5-million rate. New 
washers will slip gradually from a 3.9-million rate to 2.6 million. 

Those are sharp cuts, but they still are boom levels for any but a boom of 








(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


the unprecedented kind that has been going on lately. People with savings still 
will be able to buy cars, build houses, furnish and equip houses. Manufacturers 
will enjoy good business, if not a wild boom. Dealers, usually, will do well 
by past standards even if not as well as they would like. 

Builders, often, are going to get hurt. Cutbacks, uncertainties, stop 
orders intentionally are somewhat obscure. Idea is to induce people to put off 
as much construction as possible out of fear of what might happen. 


Food faces no cutback, no rationing. Clothing items, too, will be in big 
Supply, unrationed, even if high priced. Gasoline will be adequate. Fuel oil 
will be adequate. Coal will be, as well, barring a big new strike. Coal users, 
just to be safe, should stock up. Tires will be adequate, but will contain 
more synthetic rubber. Foam-rubber products will become scarce. 

Car batteries may get into a tight situation. Chains will become scarce. 
Antifreeze of permanent type is likely to be available. 

The squeeze ahead is to be in so-called "durables," in products made of 
metals. Metals are the great scarcity. Aluminum and copper will be in tighter 
supply even than steel. If you wonder what will be less available, just think 
of anything made of metal and you can be quite sure its civilian use will be cut. 











Now to look over the longer range, on the basis of defense planning: 

In next 3 to 6 months, mild recession, adjustment to arms production from 
civilian production, will hit metal-using industries. Defense contracts, now 
rising, will lag somewhat behind cuts in civilian industries. 

In 1951 as a whole, boom levels will prevail, controls will expand. The 
dominant forces will continue to be inflation as arms output rises. 

In 1952, arms program will reach its peak and level out. Metal production 
will be larger. Boom conditions will prevail, but expanded production is likely 
to permit some loosening of controls, some expansion in durables for civilians. 

In 1953, emphasis may be shifting back to civilians from arms. 

So far as the planners now can foresee, barring real peace, the dominant 
trends are inflationary for an extended period. They expect that demand held in 
check by controls during 1951, and maybe 1952, will make itself felt later when 
the edge comes off armament production. Depression seems distant. 


New tax increases, coming up, will not reverse inflation pressures. 

Tax rise of 5 billions more is likely, not one of 10 billions, to be asked. 

Excess-profits tax, if enacted, will probably have a 70 per cent rate, an 
alternative average-earnings or invested-capital base, an earnings base to be 
the average probably of any three years, 1946 through 1949. 

Any excess-profits tax is no more than a 50-50 prospect. Alternative is an 
increase in corporate rate from 45 per cent to between 50 and 55 per cent. 

Individual incomes, in 1951, are likely to be tapped for a little more. 
Excises are to be restudied with a view to finding more revenue. Tax trend, 
definitely, remains upward. it isn't to be a runaway trend, however. 

















Reservists who've borne the brunt of military expansion to date, often at 
great sacrifice, are to get some more consideration after November 10. 

Reserve members, after that, are being promised at least 4 months' notice 
before call-up; are assured of more chance to show unusual hardship. Reserves 
already in service will get a chance to apply for discharge with more prospect 
of getting out in second half, 1951. Military attitudes may be less arbitrary. 

You get more details of what's happened on page 20. 





Election prospect seems to be for no big overturn in 1950. 

Senate, probably, will remain Democratic by a narrow margin. 

House, Republicans admit, will stay Democratic by smaller margin. 
Conservetive coalition of Southern Democrats, Republicans will dominate. 
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Sawyer Holds Back on Controls... Pakistan Cash Goes 
Begging for U.S. Arms... . Politics Delays Husbands’ Draft 


George Marshall, Secretary of De- 
fense, will hold his job long enough 
to try to sell a 40 to 45-billion-dollar 
arms program to Congress. After that 
he is expected to step out to make 
way for a younger man. 


ww o* 


Dwight Eisenhower was very much 
displeased, not pleased, by the state- 
ment of Gov. Thomas Dewey of New 
York that started an Eisenhower 
band wagon moving two years before 
the Republican National Convention. 
General Eisenhower would like to re- 
main under wraps for another year 
to 18 months at least. 


ek 


Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Selec- 
tive Service Director, finds that the 
White House prefers a policy of si- 
lence on a more intensive draft, at 
least until after the elections. 


x * 


Draft of married men definitely is 
being put off until after election and 
may be avoided then. An order open- 
ing the way for local boards to take 
married men, up to age 26, has been 
drafted for some weeks but is kept on 
the shelf. The draft is proving no 
more popular politically this year 
than it has in the past. 


x oR 


Charles Sawyer, Secretary of Com- 
merce, continues to differ with Stuart 
Symington, economic mobilizer, on 
the degree of pressure that needs to 
be put on industry to get what’s 
wanted for the military. Sawyer would 
take things a little more slowly. 


xo” 


Leon Keyserling, Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, gains 
in influence as adviser on which con- 
trols to use, and when, to govern U. S. 
business. 


x & * 


John Snyder, Treasury Secretary, re- 
mains very much unsold on the idea 
of an excess-profits tax. With him are 
many Senators and others who were 


8 


jumping up and down to hurry along 
such a tax while the shooting was hot 
in Korea. 


x xk *® 


Mr. Truman is being pictured as de- 
termined to whittle down the size and 
functions of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation—the Govern- 
-nent’s big loan agency—or else to get 
it even more closely under control of 
the White House. RFC now is run by 
a board that is supposed to be inde- 
pendent, politically. 


x & *& 


Senator Walter George, chairman of 
the powerful Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue, has been under strong 
union pressure to hold open hearings 
on the subject of corporation profits 
to provide labor leaders with political 
ammunition. The Senator, with a 
campaign on his hands, hasn’t been 
able to find time. 


x & ® 


Philip Murray, CIO president, is an- 
noyed with Walter Reuther, head of 
CIO’s Auto Workers, because Reu- 
ther has settled for 10 cents an hour 
additional for auto workers. Murray 
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wants at least 15 cents an hour mon 
for Steelworkers, but finds thy 
employers keep referring to the |) 
cents that Reuther accepted. 


2 a a 


Allan Haywood, CIO vice president 
is being given so many honors by 
President Murray that friends ¢ 
Reuther wonder if Murray is build. 
ing Haywood to take the top CIO jot 
when Murray retires. Reuther ha 
taken it for granted that the top job 
some day would be his. 





x* * 


Gordon Gray, serving as a special 
adviser to President Truman on pol 
cies related to foreign trade, is recom.f 
mending that the Marshall Plan 
program and the program for foreign 
military aid be merged in the year 
ahead. He would set up a new For. 
eign Economic Administration to mn 
all of the foreign-aid programs. 


xk k 


President Truman would have liked to 
bury the report of Daniel Bell on the 
financial breakdown in the Philip. 
pines. Bell, former Under Secretary> 
of the Treasury, found that immens 
U.S. aid to the Philippines has large- 
ly been squandered, with large-scale 
graft in the legislature and amon 
high officials. Mr. Truman indicated 
that he would like to forget it, but 
pressures to bring the report into the 
open were too strong. 


x * * 


A high U.S. official who recently 
talked with all of the heads of Gov- 
ernment in non-Communist Europ 
found the opinion unanimous that 
Joseph Stalin would not start a world 
war in 1951 for fear, in part, that 
another war would cost him and his 
top clique their lush jobs. 


x k * 


Pakistan, a nation friendly to U.S, 
with cash dollars to put down on tht 
barrel head, is finding it extremel 
difficult to buy arms in this country. 
India’s Nehru wouldn’t like to sé 
Pakistan strengthened. 
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CONTROL OF CONGRESS IN ‘51 





TO BE UNCHANGED BY ELECTION 








As election races head into the 
homestretch: 

Politicians report no clear-cut 
trend, nation wide. 

Senate: Gains are in sight 
for Republicans but maybe not 
enough to give a majority. 

House: Republicans need 46, 
met, as a gain. It’s hard to find 
that many this year. 

Coalition of conservatives still 
is to dominate. 


With the 1952 congressional cam- 
paign heading for its big November 
showdown, politicians now view the 
situation this way: 

Democrats are likely to keep control of 
Congress, but with some losses in sight 
in both houses. 

No great political tide toward either 
side is visible to politicians. They see no 
great areas of discontent, no great issues 
exciting voters on a national scale. 


—Wide World 
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NOVEMBER 3, 1950 

















—Crockett in the Washington Evening Star ‘ 
‘NOW ISN’T THAT A PRETTY DISH 
TO SET BEFORE THE KING .. .?' 


This is throwing the election into a 
normal pattern for mid-term elections. 
The party in power usually loses ground 
in Congress, but does not often lose 
control. 

What the politicians now visualize for 
the 82d Congress is a continuation of a 
situation in which each house of Con- 
gress is controlled by a bipartisan coali- 
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—Morris in the Savannah Morning News 


‘READY TO GO BOOM’ 


On most issues, there are men from both parties on both sides 


Trend: Democratic Majority, Coalition Rule 








tion of Northern and Southern conserva- 
tives. 

This means that the same barrier will 
stand against President Truman’s “Fair 
Deal” program in the next Congress as 
did in the last one, but that the same 
disposition for stout national-defense 
measures may be expected. 

The situation as the two parties go 
into the election is: 

Republicans have 42 Senate seats. 
They need to capture 7 Democratic 
seats in addition to these 42 to give them 
the 49 needed for a Senate majority. 

In the House, Republicans have 169 
seats. But, of the 6 vacancies in the 
House, 3 are in districts that were cap- 
tured by Republicans in the 1948 elec- 
tions and to which they have a strong 
claim in 1950. If they can hold the 172 
seats that they won in the last elections, 
they need to capture only 46 more seats 
to have the 218 that would put them in 
control of the House. 

Present estimates by political strate- 
gists who know the country best tend 
to give the Republicans only 3 to 5 ad- 
ditional seats in the Senate and from 15 
to 30 more House seats in the new Con- 
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gress. Such gains would leave them short 
of control in either house. 

Senate. Of the 36 Senate seats in- 
volved in the November voting, 8 are 
in the Solid South where the Republi- 
cans have no chance of winning. This 
restricts the area of the interparty battle 
to a scramble for the 28 seats in the 
North. 

But 13 of these 28 Senate seats are 
held by Republicans. This leaves only 
15 Democratic seats out of which the 
Republicans must win 7 to capture 
control. Their best chances lie in eight 
States. 

In California, Representatives Helen 
Gahagan Douglas and Richard M. Nixon 
are in a rough battle for a seat now 
held by a Democrat. Mrs. Douglas is a 
“Fair Deal” Democrat. Mr. Nixon is 
the Republican Communist-hunter who 
turned up the “pumpkin papers” in the 
Alger Hiss case. The air there has been 
thick with talk of Communism and 
charges that Mrs. Douglas is a fellow 
traveler. The Republicans have a_ fair 
chance of taking this seat. 

Two Democratic are at stake 
in Connecticut—those held by Senators 
Brien McMahon and William Benton. 
The party division always is close in 
Connecticut. The fighting is hard. But 
many say Mr. McMahon is out front in 
his race, although the seat of Mr. Ben- 
ton may go to the Republicans. If they 
win this seat and that in California, they 
would have 2 of the 7. 

One seat might be won in Idaho. Here 
both a Republican and a Democratic 
Senate seat are at stake. Republicans are 
claiming an edge in both races. 

In Illinois, the Senate Democratic 
leader, Scott W. Lucas, is in a fight for 
his political life. A crime investigation 
which, while not touching him personal- 
lv, has hit other Democrats in the State 
is affecting Mr. Lucas’s own chances. 
Many Democrats fear that he may lose. 
At best, he has only a 50-50 chance of 
winning. This could give the Republicans 
their fourth seat. 

Senator Francis J. Myers, a Democrat, 
is in trouble in Pennsylvania. Here, the 
hard-hitting Republican Governor James 
H. Duff is being given an edge. Mr. 
Myers must count on turning up huge 
majorities in Pittsburgh and Philadelphia 
to win. Latest reports say these are not 
in sight. Here the Republicans might win 
their fifth seat. 

In Utah, Democratic Senator Elbert 
D. Thomas is in a rough fight with a 
former president of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. The Communist 
issue is being used widely. Republicans 
are claiming this seat. If they win, it 
would be the sixth seat. 

But the other needed seats are hard 
to find. In New York, Senator Herbert 
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Before election Democrats hold 54 seats 
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Before election Republicans hold 42 seats 











Present indications are that they 
may gain from 3 to 5 seats 


H. Lehman, the Democrat, is out in front 
of Joseph R. Hanley, the Republican 
Lieutenant Governor. And in Oklahoma, 
Representative A. S. Mike Monroney is 
being given an edge over a minister who 
is running for the Republicans. 

If the Republicans do not win these 
seats, their prospects are dim. They have 
little chance of picking up ground in 
Arizona, Kentucky or Rhode Island. 
Their only other chances are in Nevada, 
Maryland and Washington. 

In Nevada, Democratic Senator Pat 
McCarran is being given an edge over 
the opposition. Curiously enough, al- 
though Nevada stands next door to Cali- 
fornia, Senator McCarran is almost at 
the opposite pole politically from the 
“Fair Deal” attitude of Mrs. Douglas, the 
Democratic candidate in California. Mr. 
McCarran was one of the authors of the 
Communist-control bill. 

Senator Millard E. Tydings, under 
fire from Republicans for the manner in 
which he conducted the investigation of 
Communists in Government, is reported 
well out in front of the Republican op- 
position in Maryland. 





Republicans need 7 more seats to gain control 
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And Senator Warren G. Magnuson is 
being given an edge over the Republican 
opposition in Washington. 

The Republicans’ task will be even 
tougher if they lose any of their own 
hotly disputed Senate contests. At least 
three of these are in doubt. 

Senator Forrest C. Donnell is reported 
in trouble in Missouri. The Democrats 
of President Truman’s home State are 
out in force to take this seat. 

In Ohio, Senator Robert A. Taft is in 
a hot contest. Labor is making an all-out 
campaign against him. The Senator's 
chances of winning now are rated 60-40. 

And, in Colorado, Senator Eugene D. 
Millikin has a very narrow edge over a 
Democratic candidate who has the solid 
backing of labor. The outcome hinges 
upon the size of the Democratic majority 
in Denver. 

The loss of any one of these contests 
would all but destroy Republican chances 
of capturing the Senate. 

For the Republicans, Guy G. Gabriel- 
son, Chairman of their National Com- 
mittee, is claiming victory. But William 
Boyle, Chairman of the Democratic Na- 
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Congress Is Like This -- 


In the House: 
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261 seats* held by Democrats before election 


*Iincludes 3 Democratic seats now vacant. 
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172 seats** held by Republicans before election 


**Includes 3 Republican seats now vacant. 
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tional Committee, chuckles at the idea. 
He is making even broader claims. 


House. The best chances that the 
Republicans have of picking up House 
seats lie in the districts that have a 
record of seesawing back and forth be- 
tween the parties, going Democratic in 
presidential election years and Repub- 
lican in mid-term years. There are 17 
seats that have swung back and forth 
between the two parties regularly in 
every election since 1940. 

These districts are in Connecticut, IIli- 
nois, Missouri, Ohio, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, California and New York. Even 
a moderate swing could give these dis- 
tricts to the Republicans. 

A slightly larger tug could give the 
Republicans three other districts in IIli- 
nois and Minnesota that have a record of 
swinging back and forth between the 
parties, alternately, in every election 
since 1942. 

But, if these should go, the Republicans 
still would have only 20 of the 46 seats 
they need for control of the House. 

In any definite swing toward the Re- 
publicans, politicians think that the next 
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Republicans need 46 more seats to gain Sle 


Present indications are that they 
may gain from 15 to 30 seats 





group of seats to go would be in those 
districts that have a recent and fairly 
solid background of Republicanism. 

There are 20 districts, mostly in the 
East and Middle West, that voted Re- 
publican regularly in the years between 
1940 and 1948—but turned Democratic 
in 1948. Many politicians think that, if 
there is any sort of electoral tide, these 
districts would be among the first to 
quit the Democrats. 

These districts are in California, Colo- 
rado, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersev, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Oklahoma. 

But, even if all these should go, and 
all of the districts 
the Republicans would have only a total 
of 40 gained. And the Democrats think 
that the Republicans have just as many 
marginal districts in danger as_ the 
Democrats have in the danger zone. 
In the balancing off, none would expect 
all of these districts to go without some 
Democratic gains. And, even if they 
did, the Republicans still would not have 
enough net gains to take control of 
the House. 


seesaw should go, 


The issues have fairly well canceled 
themselves out in the campaign, politi- 
cians say. There is no single issue that 
reaches across the nation. In each party, 
there are candidates who are taking vari 
ous sides of the questions that are being 
used to stir the voters. 

Some Democratic candidates are back- 
ing away from the Brannan plan and the 
Truman plan for health insurance. Some 
are meeting the issue of Communism 
head on. Others are using it themselves. 
Some are for keeping the Taft-Hartley 
Act and some are opposed to it. And Re 
publicans, themselves, are shaping their 
own strategy on these issues to fit the 
thinking of the voters in their own States 
and congressional districts. 

In the absence of presidential candi- 
dates and national party platforms to 
bind the parties together at the top and 
conduct a nation-wide campaign, there 
are, in reality, 468 separate elections 
those of 36 Senators and 432 House mem- 
bers. Maine already has elected 3 House 
Republi- 


> 


members, its usual quota of 3 
cans. 

Thus, as the politicians see it, each 
election in the districts 
must pretty well stand on its own feet, 
with the outcome dictated by the per- 
sonality of the candidate and the issues 
shaped to the demands of his district. In 
a few States, such as Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania, the tug of popular senatorial can- 
didates may have an effect. But even 
this is being minimized. 

The final result, in the eves of the 
politicians, is being dictated by the ac- 
tivity of labor in pulling out votes for 
the Democrats, by the large amounts of 
money that labor and the Democrats are 
able to put into the campaign, and by 
the air of prosperity that overhangs the 
country. 

This is the first big election test, in 
a mid-term year, for the big-scale organ 
ized activity of labor to.bring out the 
vote. In several States, Ohio and Cali- 
fornia for example, the registrations are 
higher than they have ever been. And 
Democrats argue that this is a token of 
the way the election will go. 

Democrats think, too. that the end of 
the Korean war will win votes for their 
side. But Republicans argue that a con- 
tinuance of the draft and the prospect 
of high taxes for a long time in the future 
nullify this. 

But the chips are down. The last cam- 
paign speeches are being spun out. The 
roll of campaign oratory is giving way 
to the clank of voting machines. And 
most politicians think that, when the 
count is in, the voters will have left the 
Democrats in control of Congress. And 
the same old Republican-Democratic 
coalition will be running things in the 
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Taxes, controls on wages, sal- 
aries, prices, all are tied to size of 
military spending ahead. 

Military wants to spend up to 
45 billions a year. Congress may 
cut that to 30 to 35 billions. 
Even then, spending over all 
would approach 60 billions, force 
tight controls. 

Big question now is how fast 
rearmament goes ahead. 


The real $64 question that under- 
lies most other questions now bother- 
ing businessmen and individuals still 
remains unanswered. 

That question is: How much will 
Congress give the military services to 
spend in each of the years ahead and 
what actually will be the rate of spend- 
ing? 

A firm answer is lacking. Mr. Truman 
has only a broad over-all figure of mili- 
tary requests. The Treasury is without a 
definite idea of new tax needs to balance 
a budget. Leaders in Congress who 
must consider tax policy, appropriations, 
control policy remain in the dark. Of- 
ficials who are supposed to control busi- 
do not yet know how big their 
problem is to be. 

New taxes, wage controls, price con- 
trols, salary controls, curbs on the use of 
materials—the amount of inflation itself 
—all are tied closely to the money the 
military will be given and the rate at 
which it is to be spent. 

In what follows you get a line on 
what these amounts are to be, as sized 
up by those in the best position to judge. 

Military services, in broad terms, 
are thinking of appropriations large 
enough to permit them to spend between 
30 and 35 billion dollars in the year to 
start next July 1. This would mean a 
total federal budget, including the nor- 
mal programs, of 55 to 60 billion. In the 
year just ended, total expenditures were 
40 billion, of which the military spent 
about 12.4 billion. These comparisons 
would indicate a very great increase in 
military spending. 

Actually the military services must 
run the gantlet of a Budget Bureau and 
a critical Congress before being assured 
of their spending money, then must get 
their suppliers into operation before the 
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A 60-BILLION BUDGET? 





Here Is Spending Plan, Key to Future Controls 




















-Carlisle in New York Herald-Tribune 


‘BRACE YOUR KNEES, ATLAS, 
THERE’S MORE COMING!’ 


money can be spent. The most probable 
outcome is this: 

In 1951 fiscal year, the year to end 
next June 30, defense spending will be 
in a sharp rise. Appropriations for the 
military now are 32 billion dollars. An 
additional appropriation will be made 
\.hen Congress comes back. Already 
contracts are being let on a rising scale. 
Actual spending, however, will be far 
below appropriations. 

In this half year ending December 31, 
the rate of military spending is likely to 
average about 15 billion dollars per year. 
In the second half of the fiscal year, it 
will average nearly 22 billion. By June, 
however, the services may be spending 
money at a rate of 25 billion dollars a 
year. Total budget expenditures will 
probably amount to 43 billion dollars 
for the year. 

In 1952 fiscal year, to start next July 
1, the level of spending will go on rising. 
Military services would like to be spend- 
ing at a rate of about 40 billion dollars in 
that year. They probably will have huge 
appropriations on hand. Actual spend- 
ing, however, is more likely to average 
between 30 and 35 billion than 35 to 40 
billion. The total of Government budg- 
eted spending, for all purposes, then 
probably will be between 55 and 60 
billion dollars—or 15 to 20 billion above 
the level of the year that ended last 
June 30. 





In 1953 fiscal year, the level of mili. 
tary spending may reach 40 billion dol- 
lars, on the basis of present longer-range 
projections. This would mean a total 
Federal Government budget of between 
60 and 65 billions. 

That, briefly, is the outlook for mili- 
tary spending as it now appears to 
those closest to it. 

What it all means to the average 
individual or businessman in taxes, price 
controls, salary and other controls js 
about like this, as the official appraisers 
see it: 

At 20 to 25 billion dollars of military 
spending, which is the level expected 
for the six months that end next June 
30, things will coast along. Total budget 
for the fiscal year then will be around 
47 billion dollars. Taxes on the books 
will more than balance that budget. 
Moderate controls—curbs on credit, limi 
tation orders on building and the use of 
materials, and priorities for war con- 
tractors—will be expected to keep in- 
flation in check and to assure the mili- 
tary services what they need. If any 
price and wage controls are used, they 
are expected to be limited to a few key 
industries. 

At 30 to 35 billions, the expected 
level of military spending for the year 
to begin next July 1, there will be more 
of a pinch on civilians. An over-all 
budget then would be between 55 and 
60 billion dollars. To balance that 
budget would require 9 or 10 billion 
dollars in new taxes. Congress probably 
would compromise on about 5 or 6 bil- 
lion dollars in new taxes, 3 or 4 billion 
of it from corporations. 

Credit controls, at that level of spend- 
ing, probably will be made even tighter 
than they are now. And there will be 
many more limitation orders on scarce 
materials than now are called for. But 
direct controls over prices, wages, sal- 
aries might still be avoided on other 
than a limited basis. An effort would be 
made, too, to avoid setting up any big 
organization to ration materials to each 
user in industry, although that rationing 
might be forced. 

At 40 billions of military spending, 
or above, the lid probably would be off 
on controls. That lid might blow off at 
85 billions, as the planners now see it. 
Above 35 billions, these appraisers 
would look for general controls over 
prices, wages and salaries. They think 
there might be a general freeze, then 
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specific and detailed controls, with pos- 
sible roll-backs on a few prices that 
might be out of line. 

These officials are saying, in effect, 
that the country can take a 30-billion 
program of military spending in stride. 
That appraisal, it is admitted, is not in- 
fallible. For one thing, the planners 
point out, the buying of materials and 
employment of workers to fill defense 
contracts puts upward pressure on prices. 
Any sharp rise in the prices of materials 

) iscounted on to bring sentiment for price 
ceilings designed to slow down a rise in 
the cost of rearmament. 

Big decision that is to be made by 
the Administration and by Congress, 
thus, relates to the speed of rearma- 
ment. 

Military plans, at this time, call for a 
rapid build-up of the armed forces to a 
level approaching that of a real war. 
That program would require a rapid rise 
in military spending to a level of 30 to 35 
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billion dollars in the year that starts next 
July 1. 

The alternative to the plans of mili- 
tary services is a less urgent drive toward 
full-scale rearmament. With more time, 
industry could gear armament production 
into the machinery of civilian production 
with fewer cutbacks and less drastic con- 
trols. There are signs that Congress, as 
1951 wears on, may incline somewhat 
this way. 

Union leaders, even now, are clamor- 
ing against credit controls. There is 
growing pressure from the building in- 
dustry to avoid more drastic cutbacks in 
construction. Important members of Con- 
gress, with great influence in shaping of 
tax policy, doubt that Congress will favor 
tax increases in excess of 5 billion dol- 
lars. There is hesitation at the White 
House over setting up a controls bu- 
reaucracy. 

Resulting conclusions that some top 
planners already are drawing are these: 


Defense Spending -- How Big? 
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Rearmament is likely to be on a less 
rapid basis than military services now 
propose. The goal of a 3-million-man 
armed force may be reduced to 2.5 
million. 

Military aid for Europe will go ahead 
on an expanding scale, but with some 
what more emphasis on effort by others 
than U.S. to provide the arms. 

Controls, other than controls 
credit and over the use of materials in 
construction, automobiles and appliances 
will be imposed only gradually. There will 
be hesitation in use of price and wags 
salary controls. 

Either way it goes, however, civilians 


ovel 


face an increase in taxes, a reduction in 
the volume of new automobiles and ap 
pliances and television sets that they can 
have, a cut in the number of new houses 
and control over their borrowing. If the 
decision finally is for rapid rearmament 
then price-wage-salary controls will come 
sometime in first half of 1951. 
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Autos in ‘51: More Power, 
New Styling, High Output 


Reported from DETROIT 


New car models are stressing 
power, automatic shifts. 

Car demand is to hold high 
despite credit control. Steel, more 
than credit, will be a check on 
production. 

Industry looks for a 5 to 5.5- 
million-car year in 1951. The 9- 
million rate now is too high to 
last even in a boom. 


DETROIT 
Credit curbs on auto sales are 
pinching dealers and _ frightening 


unions, but they disturb manufac- 
turers less than the supply outlook for 
materials. Dealers from one end of 
the country to the other are blaming 
Government controls for the sales 
slump that has run as high as 50 per 
cent in communities. Unions 
complain that the sales dip threatens 
widespread unemployment in_ this 
motor citv. 

Manufacturers, however, take a calmer 
view. They are planning a 1951 produc- 
tion of 5 to 5.5 million passenger cars and 
only hope they can get enough steel, cop- 
per and other materials to meet that 
schedule. They don’t expect any trouble 
in selling all the 1951 models they can 
make. 

Actually, production of 5.5 million cars 
a year would be a boom if measured by 
any other standard than 1950. This year, 
auto companies will produce 6.7 million 
new cars for an all-time record. In August 
and September, the output rate was 9 
million cars a year. No one expected that 
pace to keep up. 

What the industry expects is that 
1951 production and sales will settle back 
to a high level, with emphasis placed on 
competitive selling and with the ad- 
vantage returning to the three largest 
companies. The Big Three used to sell 
90 per cent of all cars. In the lush post- 
war years, “independents” pushed their 
margin to 22 per cent, now have fallen 
back to 13 per cent and may fall further. 

Dealer complaints, in fact, are loudest 
from those who handle the less popular 
makes of cars. That is explained by the 
effect of Government installment con- 
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trols. A medium-priced car, selling for 
$2,600, now costs around $129 a month 
to buy, against $86 a month before the 
new controls were applied. That has sent 
buyers into the lower price ranges, where 
they can get a car for $90 to $96 a month 
after paving a third down. 
Manufacturers, nevertheless, are push- 
ing production of 1951 models and are 
telling dealers to stock up for the sales 
increase expected next spring. They urge 
dealers to increase their selling efforts 
and to concentrate on buyers who can 
either pay cash or stand high monthly 
terms. Manufacturers are convinced that 
there are enough people with money in 
the bank and with high incomes to sup- 
port a strong market for new cars. 
New 1951 models are counted on 
to give a decided lift to sales in the 
months ahead. New models of most in- 
dependent producers—Studebaker, Pack- 
ard, Hudson, Kaiser-Frazer—already are 
out. Ford has introduced the 1951 Mer- 
cury, with new Fords and Lincolns sched- 
uled for November. General Motors will 
present the new Pontiac and Chevrolet 
in December and January, with Cadillac, 
Buick and Oldsmobile to follow. Chrysler 
lines—Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, Chrys- 
ler—are due around the first of the year. 
Engine changes are the outstanding 
feature of most new models. Chrysler is 





AUTOS, CUSTOMER-BOUND 
Output may dip from ‘‘boom” to ‘‘good”’ 








understood to be ready to bring out 
new V-8 engine, yielding 20 to 30 peff 
cent more power than engines on Present 
higher-priced models. Studebaker is x. 
placing the 6-cylinder engine with a new 
V-8 on some models, and Hudson is offer. 


fe 


ing a new 6 with much more powe. fe 
General Motors is keeping the new “rock. 
et engine” in its higher-priced line. G\ 
and Ford also have new engines fy 
later introduction. 

Automatic transmissions will be offered 
on almost all 1951 models, but buyers sti! 
will have to pay extra for them. Bod 
styles are changed in all makes, and ney 
bodies are appearing on some. The tren 
toward more “hard top” models that r 
semble convertibles is continuing. 

Prices for 1951 models remain w. 
settled. Most independents raised th 
charge on their lowest-priced models 
although several reduced prices on thi 
higher-priced models. Ford offers 195! 
Mercuries at 1950 prices and will follow 
that policy with Fords and Lincolns 
That action may influence his chief com- 
petitors. Kaiser-Frazer is doubling the 
output of its new low-priced model. th 
Henry J, and reducing output of Kaiser 
and Frazers. Other manufacturers are 
planning to produce more standard an 
fewer de luxe models if selling problem: 
develop. 

Defense orders are not vet 
enough to take up the slack that wil 
develop when car output dips fron 
“boom” to “good” levels, and manufac. 
turers do not expect any large defense 
work for several months. The prospec: & 
tive downturn in auto output, however, 
is not expected to produce any distress 
Manufacturers anticipate less overtime 
work, but are planning few layoffs. 
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Air Force is coming under fire 
for shortcomings in Korea. 

More attention, more money 
are to go now for air support to 
ground troops. There’ll be a shift 
away from ideas that big bomb- 
ers solve everything, that troop 
support can be neglected. 

What actually happened in 
Korea and what it teaches are 
told in the following report, 
based on dozens of interviews 
with U. S. air and ground officers 
in Korea and Japan. 


How did the Air Force look in Korea? 

More and more criticism is being 
directed at the Air Force’s handling 
of its major role during this war—that 
is, air support for ground troops. The 
use of big bombers turned out to be 
of minor importance in this case and 
Air Force neglect of its “tactical” mis- 
sion of supporting troops soon became 
apparent. 

What was wrong with the job the Air 
Force did? 

The airmen just weren't trained and 
equipped for a major job in giving troop 
support. They did an excellent bit of 
improvising. But in the process they shot 
up a lot of our own troops. And there 
were a great many cases in which planes 
couldn't be provided where they were 
needed and couldn’t be used effectively 
when they were available. 

Were there many of those attacks on 
our own troops? 

Many more than were reported. The 
most publicized example occurred a few 
weeks ago when American planes 
dropped napalm on British troops. That 
happened when advance elements of a 
British regiment had lost radio contact 
with its rear and were mistaken for enemy 
troops. 

Hadn‘t the Air Force pilots been 
trained to work with ground troops and 
give them air support? 

Generally speaking, they werent 
trained for this type of tactical work. 
They had been trained in air-to-air com- 
bat and very few if any had had much 
training in ground strafing or rocket- 
ing. They had to experiment in most 
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. every bit of fire power that can be brought to bear 


cases with jet planes and learn in actual 
combat. 

What else was wrong initially? 

None of the AF or Army officers here 
know how to go about setting up a sys- 
tem tor close support of ground troops. 
There were no trained ground-control 
officers who knew how to direct air- 
planes that were supposed to provide 
close support. Those forward controllers 
are indispensable. The standard fighter 
planes, all of them jets, were not de- 
signed for troop-support jobs. In addi- 
tion, there was a serious lack of air- 
ground communications equipment. 

What was done to meet those prob- 
lems? 

The first thing was to modify the jet 
planes so that they could be used for 
clos¢ support. That was done by fitting 
them with spare fuel tanks and racks for 
rockets. Several Air Force pilots then 
were assigned to the ground forces and 
given jeeps with radios to do liaison be- 
tween troops and support planes. 

To whip the problem of spotting the 
target for the fighter-bomber pilots, the 
Air Force mobilized almost every training 
plane in the Far East Command. These 
small, unarmed planes—they’re called 
mosquitoes—are assigned to division 
headquarters and fly over the front con- 
stantly to detect enemy targets and to 
lead fighter-bombers to targets right at 
the front. 


Eventually—and this took some weeks 
—a fairly efficient system of communica- 
tions was worked out so that a forward 
ground unit could flash a request back to 
the Air Force and get air support in a 
relatively short time. 

How did that system of supporting 
troops work in practice? 

Like this: Every half hour during the 
day, a flight of four fighter-bombers is 
supposed to check in with the mosquito 
plane assigned to each division. The 
flight leader asks the pilot if he has any 
targets. If the controller in the mosquito 
has a target—an enemy strong point 
holding back U.S. troops—he leads the 
fighter-bombers to it and marks it with a 
smoke bomb or by rocking his wings. 
The Air Force officer attached to regi- 
mental headquarters as “ground control- 
ler” may give the mosquito pilot the tar- 
get at the request of the regimental 
commander, or the pilot himself may 
locate a target. 

If there are no targets, the four fighter- 
bombers continue to a point beyond the 
front, where they attack prebriefed tar- 
gets such as roads, bridges, airfields o1 
troop concentration. 

What happened when ground units 
needed support in a hurry and there 
were no planes in the vicinity? 

That is one of the weak points of the 
Air Force-Army system. Such a request 
had to be radioed to division -head- 
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leading an advance, 
runs into an enemy 
strong point. The com- 
pany commander re- 
quests dive-bomber 
help in wiping it out. 


he battalion's 


the front, radios the 
request back to the 
Tactical Air Direction 
Center at division 
headquarters. 


controller,” ae 


mental hhecdigdeactats 
checks the request, has 
power to veto if planes 
are urgently needed 
elsewhere. 








quarters, then relayed by telephone to a 


Joint Operation Center. It had to be 
checked by artillery and naval liaison 
officers and, if approved, processed 


through a Tactical Air Control Center. 
Then a special flight was released and 
sent to the front. 

Considering that all this has been im- 
provised, it works fairly well normally. 

How do support planes, under that 
system, manage to avoid hitting our own 
troops? 

Sometimes they don't. 
shortcoming of the present 
Army system of air-ground 
tion. 

The fighter-bombers are controlled by 
a mosquito pilot flying over our lines. 
Sometimes he is in contact by radio with 
units on the ground. Sometimes—espe- 
cially when the front is moving—he is 
not. And an error in direction or judg- 
ment of a few hundred vards can have 
tragic results. 

How would this Air Force “close sup- 
port’’ system stand up in a big war—a 
war, that is, where there was strong 
enemy air opposition? 

Not very well. The Air Force admits 
that. For one thing, these mosquito 
planes that do the target spotting and a 
considerable part of the communications 
work probably couldn't be used. They 


That is another 
Air Force- 
co-ordina- 


would be too vulnerable to enemy air 
attack. Use of fighter planes, which 
could cope with enemy attacks, takes 


considerable training in target spotting. 
That’s Marine Corps technique. 

The Air Army have man- 
aged to get by with this jerry-rigged svs- 
tem of close support because there is no 
opposition. But it’s quite obvious that 
they wil have to overhaul the system 
pretty thoroughly for a major war. 


Force and 
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Were the Marine and Navy air arms 
better prepared for close support of 
ground forces in Korea? 

Yes, but that’s not particularly sur- 
prising since the Marine and Navy air 
forces are organized exclusively for tac- 
tical work. The Marine airmen specialize 
in close support, so they obviously were 
better trained and equipped for that type 
of work. Moreover, the Marines—air and 
ground—are a single integrated fighting 
force that makes for maximum co-ordi- 
nation. 

But why should the Marines stress 
close air support more than the Army 
and Air Force? 

The main reason stems from the char- 
acter of the Marines. They are an am- 
phibious assault force primarily. They 
must land on hostile beaches under the 
most adverse conditions. The success of 
their operations depends on their ability 
to bring to bear against a beachhead the 
very maximum of fire power—especially 
in the early phases before their artillery 
gets ashore. Besides that, the Marines 
have—or at least had until recently—a 
somewhat different concept of close air 
support than did the Army and Air 
Force. 

How did their concept differ? 

Well, the Air Force and Army in the 
past seemed to consider close air support 

luxury to be used only under special 
conditions. That attitude was reflected in 
the remarks of a high-ranking Air Force 
official who said that fighter-bombers are 
uneconomical when used as_ artillery 
against targets within range of friendly 


guns. The Marines, on the other hand, 
operate on the theory that in battle 
every possible bit of fire power that 


be brought to bear is 
artillery. That’s 


conceivably can 


vital—whether by air or 


why they have developed close sup. 
port to such a remarkable degree o 
perfection. 

From the outset, their planes strafed 
rocketed and bombed enemy position 
anywhere from’ 300 down to 50. yard 
from Marine lines—a technique that the 
Air Force and Army did not understand 
for some weeks after the Korean war be- 
gan and which they were unable to 
master for several months. But the Ma- 
rines demonstrated how it paid off. One 
of their forward ground controller 
pointed out that every hill the Marines 
took in Korea was captured after inten- 
sive softening up by close-support fight 
er-bombers. 

What’s the secret of the Marines 
technique of close air support? 

There’s no secret. It involves the most 
obvious things. For one thing, Marine 
air is an organic part of each Marine 
ground unit and is under the control of 
ground officers. Equally important is ap- 
preciation by the Marines of the value 
of tactical air power. Joint training is 
another answer. Marine success in this 
field also is due to advanced develop- 
ment of communications, co-ordination 
techniques and airplane design. 

How does their training differ from 
that of the Air Force and Army? 

It’s concentrated largely on close-sup- 
port techniques and involves a great deal 
of training directly with troops. Remen- 
ber that the Marine air arm is exclusi ely 
tactical. The pilots, of course, learn air 
to-air combat, but they are specialists in 
ground strafing, rocketing and bombing, 
all on a pin-point basis. By comparison. 
many of the Air Force pilots who fought 
in Korea had had little training along 
those lines and tew if any had ever 
worked with ground units. 
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Why do the Marines have better com- 
munications and co-ordination for close 
support? 

The two—communications and co-ordi- 
nation—are inseparable. The Marines 
have ground-control groups, known as 
Tactical Air Control Parties, with every 
battalion and every regiment. At division 
headquarters they have a Tactical Air 
Direction Center and at corps head- 
quarters they have a Tactical Air Control 
Center. 

Each of the battalion and regimental 
Tactical Air Control Parties, which con- 
sist of an officer and five or six enlisted 
men, is equipped with a jeep fitted with 
very high-frequency radio and also a 50- 
pound pack radio which a man easily 
can carry on his back. The team at divi- 
sion headquarters has enough radio 
equipment to maintain constant contact 
with forward control parties, with planes 
assigned to close-support missions and 
with the Tactical Air Control Center at 
corps headquarters. 

The Marines work on the principle 
that the men on the ground must have 
“positive” control of the planes providing 
close support. That’s why they have 
somany teams. In combat, the most di- 
rect control is provided by the battalion 
ground controller, who moves up with 
the most advanced unit—whether it is a 
company or a platoon. 

Do these Marine ground controllers 
get special training? 

Yes. All of them must be experienced 
pilots. And they're all required to go 
through a five-week course at the ground- 
control training school. 

How does the Marine close-support 
system work? 

Let’s take a specific case. A Marine 
company is in the line. It runs into an 
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8. When the lead 
plane puts a smoke 


enemy strong point. The company com- 
mander decides that the strong point 
can best be reduced by an air strike. 
The battalion ground controller is up 
there with him. The ground controller 
transmits the request directly back to 
the Tactical Air Direction Center at divi- 
sion headquarters. A member of the 
ground control team at regimental head- 
quarters, listening in on the same fre- 
quency, informs the regimental com- 
mander, who intercedes only if he wishes 
to veto the request. 

Meantime, the chief ground controller 
at division headquarters acts as soon as 
the request is received from the company 
that’s in trouble. He quickly clears the 
request with artillery and naval-gunnery 
liaison officers attached to his outfit. That 
is to make sure that artillery or naval 
gunfire does not interfere with the air 
strike or, if a barrage is in progress or 
scheduled, the air strike is timed accord- 
ingly. But ordinarily the request is trans- 
mitted by radio immediately to fighter- 
bombers circling overhead “on station.” 
They are ordered to switch to a clear 
channel and to proceed immediately to 
the trouble spot, which is designated on 
a specially-gridded map. There they 
check in with the ground controller on 
the scene. 

A fighter accompanies each flight to 
act as co-ordinator and target spotter. 
The ground controller describes to the 
co-ordinator the target and its approxi- 
mate location. The co-ordinator then 
swings down low to spot the target. His 
plane is equipped with smoke rockets. 
When he thinks he’s found the target. 
he fires a smoke rocket at it. If he’s mis- 
taken, the ground controller gives him 
further instructions. When the co-ordina- 
tor puts a smoke rocket right on the 
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target, he orders the fighter-bombers to 
make their attaek. Thus, there is practi- 
cally no danger of hitting friendly troops. 

Meanwhile, back at corps headquar- 
ters, the Tactical Air Control Center re 
cords and co-ordinates all flights. Here, 
planes not assigned to close-support work 
are sent out to do “deep support’—that is, 
attack enemy transports, convoys or strong 
points some distance behind the front. 

Why don’t the Air Force and Army 
adopt the Marines’ system of tactical air 
support? 

That, of course, raises the whole ques- 
tion of whether the Army should have its 
own tactical air force. The Marines have 
their own. They have one wing for 
every division and one group assigned to 
every regiment. 

The Air Force says that that plan may 
be suitable for the Marines, with their 
highly specialized amphibious assault 
function, but it would be impractical for 
the Army. For one thing, air officers 
point out, it would be “uneconomical” to 
allocate thousands of fighters and fighter- 
bombers exclusively for ground support. 
These planes, the argument is, should be 
available for a variety of missions—inter 
ception, reconnaissance, deep penetra- 
tion—as well as close support. For the 
Army, they insist. it would be impracti- 
cal to have a wing of fighter-bombers 
attached exclusively to each division. 

A need is clearly demonstrated, how- 
ever, for greater co-ordination between 
Air Force and Army in planning tactical 
air work and in organizing an efficient 
system of close support. Responsible offi- 
cers in both services concede this. The 
Marine system, as demonstrated in Ko 
rea, now is being examined by them as a 
major object lesson in how air power can 
be used to better advantage. 
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New Rules for Reservists: 


Sudden Call-Ups to End 


Reservists, ‘‘forgotten men” 
of mobilization, are getting 
promises of better treatment. 

There'll be longer notice of 
call in future, more chance to 
show hardship, more system. 
Employers get new assurances. 

Many Reservists,- called up, 
will be out by mid-1951. 


The individual with Reserve status 
now is given these assurances, under 
terms of a new directive issued to the 
military services and binding on them 
atter November 10: 

All Reservists of the Army, Air Force. 
Navy, and Marine Corps are to get ques- 
tionnaires that will determine whether or 
not they are available for further active 
duty. They will be able, thus, to present 
‘ieir own cases to Reserve officials in ad- 

ance and to get some idea of their 
chances for recall. 

Only one of three Reservists. after this 
screening, is expected to be listed as 
available now. The two others will get 
some assurance, for the first time, that 
they are safe from recall under the pres- 
ent program for partial mobilization. 

Those to be called back into uniform, 
moreover, are to get at least four months’ 
notice before they report for military 
duty. The policy of calling up Reservists 
unexpectedly, in other words, is to be 
ended. 

Those not called, in turn, can be sure 
they are safe for at least five months after 
each monthly notification of Reservists 
by the armed forces. This will relieve, in 
large part, the present uncertainty of 
most Reservists in planning their own 
futures. 

Those already in uniform, after be- 
ing recalled involuntarily, get some as- 
surance that they will be released as soon 
as they are fully trained—usually a mat- 
ter of six months—and a replacement is 
available. This can mean a return to civil- 
ian life by next summer, or sooner. 

That, in essence, is to be the effect of 
the new directive on Reserve policy, is- 
sued by George C. Marshall. Defense 
Secretary. Here’s how it will affect in- 
dividuals: 

An employer, worried about the 
status of Reservists on his pay roll, will 
find that most of them. after the screen 
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ing process, will be listed as not available 
now for recall to active duty. And with 
those still subject to recall able to give 
four months’ notice, the employer will 
have ample time in most cases to find and 
train replacements. 

A lender, cautious about financing a 
house, a car, or a business for anyone 
with Reserve status, gets some idea of 
the Reservist’s chances of being called 
into service, and some assurance that his 
period of military service, if he is called, 
will be comparatively short, not of in- 
definite length. 

A World War Il officer in the Army, 
Navy or Marine Corps, whether or not he 
applied for a Reserve commission upon 
leaving the service, still is subject to be- 
ing called back on an involuntary basis, 
but with the four-month warning, and is 
more likely to be in uniform for less than 
a year this time. 

An enlisted Reservist, one who 
signed up for Reserve status with one of 
the services, is in the same situation. As 
a practical matter, however, draftees now 
will be used to fill most of the enlisted 
ranks for all three services, and the Air 
Force plans to stop calling up enlisted 
Reservists entirely. 

An enlisted family man with Re- 
serve status, who has four or more de- 
pendents, is virtually certain to be sate 
from further active duty. Army, Air 
Force, Navy and Marines are not to take 
more men in this category, and will re- 
lease those of the group now in uniform. 
Reserve officers, however, are not af- 
fected by this dependency ruling, except 
those in the Air Force. 

An organized Reservist, except in 
the case of the Navy, will be relatively 
sate. Both the Army and Air Force plan 
to continue calling up individual Re- 
servists rather than Reserve units, in most 
cases. Idea is to keep Reserve units in- 
tact as a means of getting ready-formed 
combat units in a hurry if war comes. 
The result is that youths who have been 
taking weekly Reserve drill and drawing 
drill pay are not as likely to be called up 
as an inactive Reservist who has had no 
training for four or five years. 

An inactive Reservist, or one not in 
an organized unit, now faces one chance 
in 10 of being actually called back into 
service. That’s the proportion that the 
armed forces believe they will need for 
the expansion planned at this time. 

A volunteer enlisted Reservist in the 
Navy. however, is in a special class. Un- 

























RESERVISTS REPORT 
fewer “‘hardship” cases? 






der present plans, virtually none of the 
youths are to be called into active servi 
That policy may be changed later, | 
as of now, the Navy believes it will g 
enough volunteers without calling the 
voung men. . 

A Naval Reserve pilot, too. is si 
from recall for the foreseeable futur 
The Navy is getting enough voluntee 
among Reserve airmen with pilot qu 
fications. 

A National Guardsman, whio 1 
be a nonveteran of draft age, will fi 
that he will get more warning and pr 
ably will serve less time on active di 
in the Army than will others his age wh 
are subject to the draft. This is on the w 
sumption that either Guard units on a 
tive duty will be rotated, or that Guards 
men, like other Reservists, will 
leased as soon as they can be trained a 
replaced. 

A non-Reservist, in turn, is more lik 
lv to be safe from prolonged milita 
service now if he joins a Reserve unit 
particularly the National Guard—thani 
he takes his chances with the draft. 

A “hardship” case—that is. a Be 
servist who stands to lose his busines 
house or farm, or to bring undue hard 
ship to his family, if he is called back int 
military service, now will stand a mu¢ 
better chance of not being recalled. Ree 
son is that he will have four months! 
present his case even after his orders ha\ 
been issued, instead of being called in« 
short notice and possibly released |ate 
as often has been the case in past mouth 

So appears the outlook for most Re 
servists under the new directive. How 
will look in detail will be apparent afte 
the three armed services issue their ow 
policy statements in mid-Novembe: 
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COMMUNISTS AT INDIA’S BACK DOOR 


Attack on Tibet Can Open Way to All Asia 
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In Tibet, Communists get a 
direct border with India, get set 
for some future moves. 

Communism, looking always 
for chances to expand, is having 
to look now to the back doors of 
the world. Loss in Korea hurt 
prestige. 

Tibet itself 
piece of real estate. 


isn’t much as a 


Communists, beaten in Korea, now 
are in process of taking over Tibet in 
order to restore their ego and to re- 
pair a somewhat damaged prestige. 

Tibet offers some of the worst real 
estate in the world. Yet Communist China 
has had its eye on that country as one 
that it could grab with ease. In moves 
apparently under way, China is seek- 


ing to restore control that was_ lost 
when Tibetans threw off Chinese rule 
in 1912. 


What the Communists are to get from 
this area in population and _ resources 
apparently is negligible. Their eye, how- 
ever, is on a land that borders India, 
offering a possible springboard for late 
adventures in expansion. 

Tibet itself is a forbidding land. It is 
large, about twice the size of Poland, 
equal in area to the U.S. Pacific Coast 
States plus Nevada. Yet most of the 


country is more than 24,000 feet above 


pimalayas 





sea level. Mountain ranges, rising above 
25,000 feet in some places, hem in the 
country and cut it up. 

The population is estimated at only 3 
million, and many of the people are 
nomadic herdsmen. Buddhist priests rule. 
About one out of every four male youths 
goes into a monastery. There are no big 
cities. There is no industry. Farming is 
primitive, with arable land scarce. Com 
munication with the outside world is dis- 
couraged by the lofty mountains. 

Even so, Communist China covets this 
bleak country. The Communists, beaten 
in Korea, see in the conquest of Tibet a 
chance to save face. And there is a fur- 
ther motive: 

Tibet, as the accompanying map shows. 
is the back door of India, where the 
world’s second largest population is con- 
centrated. Most of Tibet’s contacts with 
the outside world are through India. 
While much of the travel between the 
two countries goes over high passes in 
the Himalayas, it is possible also to move 
down to India on rivers that, although 
swift, are navigable much of the way. 

Tibet, in Communist hands, will give 
a Communist country a common bound- 
ary with India, for the first time. It also 
will put the Communists in a position to 
make trouble in Nepal, the little kingdom 
partly separating Tibet and India, and 
to move easily from Nepal into India. 

While geography probably would pre 
vent sending of any big military force 
from Tibet into India, a Communist 
controlled Tibet could become a base for 






infiltration of India. With India in hand, 
the Communists would find it fairly easy 
to pick off the remnants of continental 
Asia still outside the Iron Curtain. 

Communist pressure on Tibet, started 
months ago, has been stepped up since 
the loss of Korea. The Chinese claim to 
be moving a big army in to “liberate” the 
country. This army is so large that Tibet’s 
poorly equipped force of about 10,000 
could offer little resistance. While reports 
of Chinese invasion are vague and are dis 
counted in some quarters, the Tibetan 
Government is worried and has sent a 
mission to Communist China to try to 
reach an understanding. 

India’s Prime Minister 
Nehru, too, is disturbed. India was the 
second country .to recognize Communist 
China, and has urged that she be ad 
mitted to the United Nations. Prime Min 
ister Nehru has been trying to mediate 
the differences between the East and th« 
West. He has been working for a settle 
ment that would leave Tibet virtually in 
dependent while giving the Chinese nom 
inal control. Now, however, he is quoted 
as admitting that he is “rather worried” 
about the reported invasion. 

A deal may be worked the 
Tibetan mission to China to keep thi 
Communists from taking over complete 
control of their country, unless China al 
too tar. 
however, that any such deal will be onh 


Jawaharlal 


out by 


ready has gone Chances are 


temporary. For Tibet is one of the weak 
countries that the 
marked as places for easy expansion. 


Communists have 
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Must U.S. Fight Another ‘Korean’ War? 


Reported from SAIGON, PARIS and WASHINGTON 


War scene shifts now to Indo- 
China. That one’s been going on 
for a long time, but U. S. is be- 
coming more involved. 

No troops are going from here. 
Arms are, though. 

Communists are making gains, 
with French in trouble. What 
fighting is about, who might win, 
where U. S. fits in, other questions 
are answered for you here. 


Is Indo-China another Korea? 

No, not at all. The United Nations 
isn't involved as it was in Korea, at least 
not yet. Furthermore, the war in Indo- 
China isn’t a new war. They've been 
fighting there for nearly four years. 

Is the U. S. involved? 

Yes, we've taken sides, if that’s what 
you mean. We recognize the native anti- 
Communist Governments there supported 
by the French. We're giving the French 
and their allies top priority on about 400 
million dollars’ worth of American arms 
and military supplies. 

How many U.S. troops are fighting 
in Indo-China? 

None. We have only a small military 
mission in Saigon to earmark military aid 
we send to the country for various units. 

Do we plan to send troops? 

No. As things are going now, U.S. 
troops aren’t needed. Of course, if Com- 
munist China starts sending in ground 
forces, if Moscow orders Communists to 
intervene, then things might change. 
World War III could start in Indo-China. 

Who’s doing the fighting, then? 

On the anti-Communist side the French 
are running the show. They have about 
50,000 French troops and Foreign Legion- 
naires, about 50,000 North African troops 
and about 50,000 Indo-Chinese native 
troops under their direct command. Then 
the anti-Communist native governments 
have about 150,000 troops, too—say a 
total of 300,000 in all. 

What’s on the other side? 

Nobody knows for sure. Best guess is 
that the various Indo-Chinese forces op- 
erating regularly under the command of 
the Communist leader, Ho Chi Minh, add 
up to about 80,000 with, say, 100,000, 
perhaps double that, part-time guerrillas. 

Are they all Communists? 

No, indeed. Most of them are just 
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fighting to get the French out of the 
country. Some are sincere nationalists, not 
Communists. But about 15 per cent are 
Communists. They are in control. 

How big is Indo-China anyhow? 

Bigger than Texas. There are a lot of 
people there, too—about 25 million. 

Where is all the fighting? 

There’s fighting all over Indo-China, at 
least all over Viet Nam. That’s the name 
for the most important of the three coun- 
tries in Indo-China. Viet Nam is as big 
as New Mexico with nearly 21 million 





—Black Star 
ON PATROL IN INDO-CHINA 
It looks like a long war 


people. The two other countries, Laos 
and Cambodia, are relatively quiet and 
unimportant kingdoms. They separate 
Viet Nam from Burma and Siam. 

What's Viet Nam like? 

The country is often compared with 
two bags of rice at the ends of a pole. 
Look at the map and you'll see that 
Northern Viet Nam, where there are good 
rice lands and some coal, and Southern 
Viet Nam, one of the great rice regions 
of the world which also produces rubber, 
are connected by a thin coastal strip. 

What about the terrain? 

It’s ideal for guerrillas. There are 
mountains and malarial swamps and deep 
jungles full of tigers and other wild ani- 
mals. Bad country for Europeans. 

What do the people do? 

Most are farmers who grow rice. Before 
World War II, Indo-China exported about 


1.4 million tons of rice a year. It exported 
rubber, too. The country is rich in miner. 
als, but most are undeveloped. 

Are the Indo-Chinese exporting now? 

Very little. They're getting out perhaps 
100,000 tons of rice a year and some rub- 
ber. There’s a lot of rice stored in the 
interior, but little gets down to the ports, 
There’s too much banditry, too much war, 

Where are the front lines? 

Well, the war map shows where the 
rebels concentrate, but that doesn’t mean 
much at night. After sundown, farmers 
become guerrillas—they fight and_ raid 
and collect taxes or draft soldiers for Ho 
all over Viet Nam. In the North the rebel 
armies are bigger. That’s where the 
French are taking a beating right now. 

A bad beating? 

Yes. You see, until recently the French 
held all the border region with chains of 
mud forts, the kind they built in North 
Africa. In the rainy season some of these 
forts were ‘washed away, but the cuer- 
rillas didn’t fight in the rain anyhow. Now 
the character of the war has changed. Ho 
suddenly turned up with a real army of 
about 20,000, complete with artillery that 
blew the forts to bits. in a month, guer- 
rilla war became real war. 

Where did Ho get such armies? 

From Communist China. Ho sent thou- 
sands of his guerrillas over the border to 
China and the Communists there trained 
and armed them. 

Are the rebels well armed? 

Yes, they are. They have American 
artillery, American light tanks, American 
equipment. We gave them some at the 
end of World War II when Ho and the 
Indo-Chinese nationalists were fighting 
the Japanese and the Vichy French in 
Indo-China were taking orders from the 
Japs. Now the Chinese Communists have 
given them some of the best arms they 
have—American arms captured from Chi- 
ang Kai-shek in the Chinese war. 

What's the military position now? 

It looks bad for the French. The rebels 
have the key forts on the Chinese frontier. 
They hold big sections of the railways 
and main roads. There’s a real chance that 
the French will lose the whole of North- 
ern Viet Nam this winter. 

Isn‘t this an expensive war for the 
French? 

Very expensive. They've spent about 
2 billion dollars in Indo-China since 1946. 
That’s about what we gave France in aid 
since the end of World War II. It’s ex- 
hausting France. The French have had 
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at least 20,000 killed and many more 
wounded. War costs for France run about 
1.5 million dollars a day. 

Why don’t the French get out? 

For one thing, Indo-China is a rich 
country with a lot of French investment 
in it. For another, if the French go out, 
the Communists will move in. 

Well, what’s in it for Moscow? 

Plenty. You see, Indo-China is a lot 
more important, strategically, than Korea. 
Indo-China lies in the heart of Southeast 
Asia, right next door to Thailand and 
Burma, countries that are rich and inde- 
nendent, but weak. Once in control of 
Indo-China, Communists could reach out 
to India, Pakistan, Malaya, Indonesia and 
even the Philippines. That might finish 
non-Communist Asia. 

What about Bao Dai, who’s he? 

Bao Dai is the young Viet Nam Em- 
peror. The French brought him back. He 
has some support in Viet Nam and he 
drove a hard bargain with the French 
for a good deal of independence once the 
Communists are beaten. But his Govern- 
ment and the governments of Laos and 
Cambodia wouldn’t last long if the French 
pulled out. 

Why are the Communists so popular? 

As Communists, they’re not popular. 
But Ho soft-pedals Communism and talks 
about getting rid of the French, getting 
real independence for Indo-Chinese. That 
is popular. Many of Ho’s followers don’t 
see the war as a war between Commu- 
nists and anti-Communists, but as a war 
between natives and a colonial power. 

What can the United Nations do? 

Well, they might be asked to set up a 
U.N. border patrol of observers to see 
how much aid Communist China is giving 
the rebels. Chances are that Communists 
in China may be unwilling to get into a 
real war over Indo-China just as they 
seem to be anxious to keep their ground 
forces out of the Korean war. 

What can the U. S. do? 

The French say that they can hold 
Indo-China if they get enough U.S. arms 
and equipment. They want planes, jeeps, 
walkie-talkies, napalm bombs and _ all 
sorts of stuff for airborne, amphibious 
and commando units. There’s a lot on 
the way from the U.S. Britain is sending 
some fighter aircraft too. 

What would it take to clean up the 
whole mess in a hurry? 

The French guess it would take 500,- 
000 troops and about 2 billion dollars a 
year for a couple of years. 

So there’s no easy way out? 

No. It looks like a long, bloody, costly 
war. In the end, perhaps the French with 
U.S. help can show the Indo-Chinese 
that they can get more real independence 
if they dump the Communists. But it 
will take time and the outcome is un- 
certain. 
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The Communist Push in Indo-China 


| Communist-led rebels, 
trained and armed by Com- 
; munist China, defeated 
French in border battles, 
: plan to conquer rich North- 
ern Viet Nam with winter 
offensive. 


Indo-China’s only 

north-south railway : 

and coastal road 5 

RC Cece  GAINAN 
rillas; French gar- = 


risons supplied 
by sea and air. 


THAILAND 


Kingdoms of Laos and Cam- 
bodia, French protectorates, 
fear that Communist victory 
in Viet Nam will bring Com- 
munist rule to all Indo-China. 





Rice-rich Southern Viet Nam 
held largely by French in 
daylight, overrun by rebel 
bands at night when Com- 
munists collect taxes, © 
kill natives helping French — 





20% OF ALL PROPOSED PRIVATE 
CONSTRUCTION IN THE U.S.” 


is planned: for the 


One-fifth of all proposed spending of pri- 
vate money for construction in the entire 
United States will go to the Gulf South 
...more than three billions of dollars of 
private money to be invested in new in- 
dustrial, commercial and other building. 
That means more jobs, more spending 
money, greater prosperity for all. 


Private capital has confidence in the Gulf 
South—and there are good reasons for 
that confidence. 


The Gulf South is truly America’s new 
industrial frontier. A year-round working 
climate...abundant skilled and semi- 
skilled labor—tremendous supplies of di- 
versified raw materials...rich mineral 
deposits. Miles of modern highways... 
an extensive network of railroads, supple- 
mented by inland waterways—and here 
in the Gulf South, the growth of markets 
is keeping pace with the expansion of 
industry. 


Locate your new plant in the friendly, co- 
operative and progressive communities of 
the Gulf South where United Gas is meet- 
ing the fuel requirements of many grow- 
ing industries. Our Industrial Develop- 
ment Department will furnish informa- 
tion to aid you in deciding on a suitable 
location. 
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** Proposed privately financed construction as re- 
ported at the end of 1949 by ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD, a McGraw-Hill publication, 
for Texas, Louisiana and Mississippi. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


»PARIS....ROME....VIENNA....MANILA....HONG KONG.... 





>> U.S., after winning in Korea, on other fronts is running into. snags. 

German soldiers are not to be armed in large numbers if France can prevent 
it. Defense timetable for Western Europe is out of kilter as a result. Schuman 
Plan to pool European coal and steel is in trouble. Unified Western Europe, a 
U.S. dream, isn't materializing. Higher taxes for defense, economic reforms 
sought by U.S. are meeting strong resistance in Western Germany, France, Italy. 

And in Asia.....Storm over Philippines is blowing up, heading toward U.S. 
Aid to Indo-China, stepped up, looks like a long investment, maybe a losing one. 























>> U.S. investment of 42 billion dollars to date in postwar aid to beth Asia 
and Europe appears to be just a Starter, a down payment on making the world safe 
against Communist, Soviet aggression. U.S. ideas, even so, are often resisted. 
Tendency of some recipients of U.S. gifts is to bite the hand that feeds them. 





>> French opposition to U.S. plans to arm Germans is a jolt to Washington. U.S. 
gift of 2 billion dollars for French defense apparently failed to soften France. 
Now the whole business of getting armed Germans on U.S. side is snarled up. 

Before Korea, you'll recall, the Big Three--U.S., Britain, France--said 
thumbs down on arming any Germans. Since Korea, since Russia showed so clearly 
its aggressive intent, U.S. and British officials changed their minds in public, 
said West German man power was indispensable for defense of Western Europe. 

But now France, speaking through its Cabinet and Parliament, says Germans 
can be armed only as part of a European army, something that doesn't yet exist. 
France opposes German divisions, a German general staff, a German war ministry. 

Situation, then, is this: European army proposed by French doesn't appeal 
to military planners. They think it's impracticable. German divisions, in view 
of French opposition, won't be recruited for a while yet. U.S. goal of 50-60 
Allied divisions in Western Europe by 1953 thus won't be met. Compromise between 
U.S. and France on this issue apparently depends on adoption of Schuman Plan. 
But now Germans are cool to that. So a compromise may be some distance off. 

















>> As taxes on U.S. citizens climb upward..... 

Frenchmen resist moves to raise their taxes, or to collect then. 

West German businessmen, having just got some taxes lowered, are shocked to 
hear U.S. say wealthy should pay more than 50 per cent of income in taxes. 

Italians similarly resent U.S. criticism of their tax system, their ways of 
doing business. So economic reforms which U.S. thought might be hurried along 
by Marshall Plan billions are lagging. Italy's businessmen tend to balk. 


In Rome, after much talk of tax reform, odds are that legislation now in 
(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


the mill won't change matters much. Tax collectors, forbidden to look at bank 
records, can't look behind the taxpayer's own declaration very well. 

After tax reform, accordingly, prospect is that there will continue to be 
millionaires paying taxes on incomes of $2,000, and film stars paying taxes of 
$40 on known incomes of $240,000 and up. 

U.S. point is that, as the rich get richer, Italy's masses don't get enough 
to live on. Average wage is under $80 a month, which is minimum cost of 
Supporting a family of four. As U.S. sees it, that makes more Communists. 








>> In Vienna, more trouble with the Communists is to be expected. 
Division of Austria, a sSplit-up as in Germany, is the new threat. It's not 
impossible, though it will take some doing. Facts to bear in mind are these: 
Soviet troops in Eastern Austria are 40,000 strong, against 20,000 British, 
French, U.S. in Western Austria. Vienna is an island, just as Berlin is, at the 
mercy of Soviet blockades. Austrian police in Soviet Zone have been infiltrated 
by Communists, can't be relied on. Some now openly disobey Austrian Government. 
Danger is that Russians will think up excuses for blocking roads, cutting 
off communications. They've already defied Austrian Government on some issues 
and gotten away with it. Soviet moves will be short of war, hard to counter. 
Whether Russia will now put more pressure on Austria or suddenly agree to 
Sign the Austrian treaty is anybody's guess. Stalin's free to move either way. 














>> Philippines are back in the U.S. lap. 
Bell report--report of a U.S. mission to the Philippines headed by Daniel 
W. Bell, former Under Secretary of the Treasury--makes all this very clear. 
Economically, Islands‘ Government is close to bankruptcy, dependent on more 
U.S. aid. Politically, the Government of President Elpidio Quirino is in deep 
trouble. As Manila sees it, the Government has lost the people's confidence. 
Quirino is in as President until 1955. Obviously, U.S. can't kick him out. 
U.S., at the same time, can't let the Philippines go completely to pot. 
Philippine bases are vital to U.S. military position in the Pacific. Treatment 
of Filipinos by the U.S. is a big factor in American prestige throughout Asia. 
U.S. problem is to find ways to shore up the Philippine Government that 
both Filipinos and U.S. taxpayers will approve. It's not to be easy. 














>> China, now putting pressure on Tibet, is in this shape internally: 

Communist control covers most of the country, is hampered but not menaced 
by some 200,000 guerrillas. Peiping officials, in addition, admit that last year 
they had to arrest 14,000 "Secret agents," close down 170 Secret radio stations. 

Communist high command, outwardly united, may be heading for trouble within 
itself. Split between Mao Tse-tung, No. 1 Communist, and some of his lieutenants 
who are closer to Moscow iS a possibility. It's worth keeping an eye on. 

Inflation isn't the problem it was. Value of currency has risen. Trade, 
Still a trickle, is increasing with the West via Hong Kong, even Formosa. 

Big problems appear to be these: Business stagnation in the cities, revolt 
of landlords against land reform, problem of financing a huge army and a growing 
bureaucracy. Demobilizing the army presents an even bigger problem. 

On the other hand.....Internationally Mao probably sees things coming his 
way. Tibet and Indo-China help to offset a defeat in Korea. India is worried. 
And a seat in the United Nations for Communist China appears likely fairly soon. 
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Welding Safety-Steel bodies at the Dodge plant— practical imagination at work at Chrysler Corporation 


These guns 


Dat... dat... datatatatat! Those spot- 
welding machines sound like machine 
guns as they work in a shower of 
sparks. And each sharp shot of “guns” 
like these means more safety, in the 
bodies of the beautiful new Plymouth, 
Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler cars. 

With these bodies— designed and 
built with you in mind — you enjoy a 
far safer, quieter, more comfortable 
ride. And the new Safety-Steel bodies 
are stronger and quieter than ever! But 
before they could build your “house 
of steel,” engineers and production 
men had to develop special machines 
and methods. 

First, they designed fixtures like the 
one the car body in the picture rests on. 


PRACTICAL 


Airtemp Cooling, Heating, Refrigeration 


Millan BUILDS FINE CARS OF GREAT VALUE 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engine 


Here the great steel sections — roof, 
sides, floor —are fitted precisely to- 
gether to a tiny fraction of an inch. 
Then the spot welders weld and brace 
each body at 1140 points ... bonding 
every part with steel-to-steel. 

But that isn’t all. For these bodies 
are double-welded ! They are moved 
to still other fixtures, where arc weld- 
ing strengthens and reinforces every 
vital point. 

It took practical imagination to 
produce the Safety-Steel body and 
make it better year by year — the crea- 
tive imagination that is always at work 
in our plants and laboratories. Today 
you will find imagination’s latest re- 
sults in the great new Plymouth, Dodge, 


PLYMOUTH 


Dodge Job-Rated Truck Oilite Pow 


shoot to make you safe! 


De Soto and Chrysler cars. Our dealers 
will be elad to show you these Fine 
Cars of Great Value. 


You ride in a double-welded ‘house of steel'’ in 
the great new Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto and 
Chrysler cars. Extra safety — extra quietness and 
comfort — come from steel body sections bonded 
together steel-to-steel. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


DODGE 


DE SOTO CHRYSLER 


Mopar Parts & Accessories Cycleweld 




























so revolutionary in principle... 








so limitless in application ... it brings the advantages 





of modern, mechanized accounting within the 





reach of every business, big or small! 








Never such a machine at any price 


and the price is surprisingly low! 


Out of Burroughs’ never-ending 
quest for better tools for business 
has come the most versatile, the 
most completely automatic, the 
most economical accounting 
machine ever built. 

This is the Burroughs Sensi- 
matic—the fulfillment of an idea 
to which Burroughs engineers, 
accounting experts and designers 
devoted years of effort until tests 
in actual accounting work proved 
its perfection. 

The Sensimatic accounting 
machine employs an entirely new 
principle. Its mechanical “brains” 
—the sense plates that control its 
operation—endow it with sim- 
plicity, compactness, speed, and 
a flexibility never before ap- 
proached in a single machine. 
ADDING 





BURROUGHS 





Businesses, big and small, have 
gained unprecedented benefits 
from the Sensimatic’s amazing 
flexibility. With a single machine, 
small offices are able to mecha- 
nize all their accounting work. 
Larger offices can eliminate peak 
loads by instantly switching 
several Sensimatics to one job. 
They can make changes in ac- 
counting systems without ma- 
chine replacements. 

Business is benefiting, too, from 
the other advantages inherent in 
the Sensimatic—ease of operation, 
ease of servicing, and a price 
surprisingly low for a machine 
that does so many things so well. 

See the Sensimatic demon- 
strated at your nearest Burroughs 
office today, or write— 


MACHINE COMPANY e¢@ DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
































Flexibility 
un / i m / te d 


Here IS the hee bx) Finger-tip control 


from one job 


“nechanical brain | \s to another; slip another one in—and the 


Slip one control panel out .. . 


Sensimatic is ready to handle a 
different set of four accounting 





jobs. It becomes a machine 
custom-made for any work at 


* q i “3 - 
chine ° e3 o) BF hand—just that simply! 


: 


This Sensimatic control panel directs 

the machine through every mathe- 

matical function . . . every carriage 

movement, The panel senses the The control panel sets the machine 

operation . . . the Sensimatic per- up for four separate accounting jobs. 

forms it—automatically! The operator simply turns the knob 
at the side of the Sensimatic to 
change from one job to another. 
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Helping the world get ils bearings 


ALL THE WORLD MOVES ON BEARINGS — bearings of steel, Carbon provides bearings in special cases where chemicals 
of wood, of plastic, of rubber, of carbon, yes, even bearings would attack metals. And in many ships the propeller shaft 
of ruby and sapphire. All of them reduce the friction of turns in plastic bearings that are not affected by salt water. 
moving parts. Every time you start your car or plug in your The people of Union Carbide have a hand in providing 
vacuum cleaner it is bearings that make possible smooth, better materials that go into bearings of all sorts. Perhaps 
efficient action at a variety of speeds and under almost any they can help solve your problems with materials of these 
operating load. or other kinds. 

Great roller and ball bearings of special alloy steels, SRR: ifs: weak Ms te ie eee 


running on their own smooth tracks, support our giant of the things vou use every day. send for the illustrated 
o 5 ; pee. o booklet ** Products and Processes.” It tells how science 
locomotives. Small bearings that fit in the palm of your and industry use UGOls Ailove Chon cui Coe 
° . ° 7ases, 1 Plastics. Write for free booklet GC. 

hand are vital to your lawn mower, your washing machine Gases, and Plastics. Write for free booklet G 


fen 
motor, your mixer. And bearings, known as jewels, of Z = ( 
ruby and sapphire, smaller than the head of a pin, increase NX | ( a XN LA R B 5 DD | ; 


the precision of your watch. AND CARBON CORPORATION 


Other materials bring you other kinds of bearings, too. 30 EAST 42ND STREET! (]q@ NEW YORK 17, N.Y, 


Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include — 
ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals e HAYNES STELLITE Alloys e¢ LINDE Oxygen 
BAKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics ¢ PYROFAX Gas e NATIONAL Carbons e EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 
ACHESON Electrodes ¢ PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes e SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS e PREST-O-LITE Acetylene 

















People of the Week 


Can New Law Stop the Communists? . . . Seth Richardson 
And Board Set Out to Prove It... But Test May Take Years 


>Seth W. Richardson is undertaking to 
settle one argument between Congress 
and President Truman. Mr. Richardson, 
70, an assertive Republican, is Chairman 
of the new Subversive Activities Control 
Board, established by the much-disputed 
McCarran Act. The Board’s job is to see 
to it that Communists and Communist 
organizations make themselves known by 
registering with the Department of Jus- 
tice. 

There is much argument as to whether 
this section of the McCarran law will 
help to restrain subversive activities. Mr. 
Richardson, for one, thinks it will. Presi- 
dent Truman, for another, thinks it will 
not. Mr. Truman says that to expect 
Communists to register with the Govern- 
ment is like expecting thieves to register 
with the sheriff. 

So far, Mr. Truman has been right. The 
deadline for registration was reached and 
passed with only loud defiance and criti- 
cism from Communist Party headquar- 
ters. Now it is Mr. Richardson’s turn. 

Patience tester. A perhaps gaudy 
show that will test the patience of Mr. 
Richardson and his colleagues lies just 
ahead. Some think it may prove similar 
to the long, judge-baiting trial of top 
Communist leaders a year ago be- 
fore Federal Judge Harold R. Medina. 

In the next step, Attorney General 
J. Howard McGrath will file a complaint 
with Mr. Richardson’s Board, charging 
that the Communist Party is subversive 
and must register under the Act. A hear- 
ing will follow, before the Board, or be- 
fore an examiner. 

The Government will present its evi- 
dence. The Communists and their lawyers 
will have full opportunity to call wit- 
nesses, present testimony, ask questions 
and perhaps contrive delays and make 
propaganda speeches. It all is expected to 
take up a lot of time. 

Then, the Board will make a ruling. 
If found subject to registration, the Com- 
munists may carry the case all the way 
to the Supreme Court. If they lose, the 
party must register and so must all its 
members, subject to stiff penalties of fine 
and imprisonment. 

After that is to come a long list of 
“Communist front” organizations. which 
“fellow travelers” have joined knowingly 
and the innocent may have joined be- 
cause they seemed to represent good pur- 
poses. It will take many more months to 
complete action on these. 

It obviously will be a long while before 
the Board gets around to individual Com- 
munists. Some think it will be several 
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SETH W. RICHARDSON 
brickbats are expected 


SENATOR McCARRAN 
1798 over again? 


years before the Supreme Court rules 
on the constitutionality of the law. Mr. 
Richardson says it is impossible to esti- 
mate the time that may be involved. 

Hair shirts. The Chairman’s prepara- 
tion for his new task lies in three years 
as head of the Loyalty Review Board, 
court of last appeal for Government em- 
ploves accused of disloyalty. Mr. Rich- 
ardson says it was a “hair-shirt job,” and 
apparently expects the new job to turn 
out much the same. 

He foresees brickbats from both the 
Communists and those who urge their 
suppression, just as was the case with 
LRB. But he also expects complete free- 
dom of action, with no attempts by the 
Administration or others to influence the 
new Board's decisions. 

“In the loyalty program,” he says, 
“there was never one single move by the 
Administragion to tell the Loyalty Review 
Board what it should do.” And, of the 
new job, he adds that the moment the 
same condition does not exist, he will 
resign at once. 

Mr. Richardson, _ tall, 
rumpled and outspoken, calls himself a 
“hard-boiled and contentious Republi- 
can,” and thinks surely Mr. Truman chose 
him for his new task because he was 
pleased with the work of the Loyalty 
Review Board. Mr. Richardson was born 
in Iowa, the son of a Methodist minister, 
was reared there and in Minnesota and 
studied law at the University of Wis- 
consin. 

His Republicanism got him appoint- 
ments as a U.S. District Attorney under 
President Harding and President Cool- 
idge. After that he settled down to a suc- 
cessful Washington law practice, inter- 
rupted by two periods of Government 


raw-boned, 


service. 

In the first he served as counsel for 
the congressional committee investigating 
the Pearl Harbor disaster, and concluded 
that officials in Washington were just as 
much at fault as were the top military 
men in Hawaii. The second was with the 
Loyalty Review Board. LRB’s job is to 
hear the appeals of employes dismissed 
by their departments for disloyalty or as 
poor security risks. It also dips at random 
into cases that do not reach it, to check 
on the efficiency of departmental security 
methods. 

LRB work brought Mr. Richardson in- 
to the line of fire of Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy (Rep.), of Wisconsin, who has 
been insistently charging Communist in- 
filtration of the State Department. At 
President Truman's direction, LRB now 
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is engaged in a special review of 81 
State Department people whom Mr. Mc- 
Carthy has accused of Communist mem- 
bership or sympathies. 

The LRB job was part time and 
brought in a per diem of about $40. The 
new post as Chairman of the Subversive 
Activities Control Board is full time and 
pays $12,500 a year. Board members 
are forbidden outside employment. Giv- 
ing up his law practice, Mr. Richardson 
says, means a considerable financial sacri- 
fice, but one that he is glad to make. 

The Board. Other Board members are: 
> Peter C. Brown, 37, a war veteran 
and Brooklyn attorney who more recently 
has been serving as a special assistant to 
the Attorney General. For the last two 
years, his job has been liaison work with 
Congress and co-ordination of activities 
within the Justice Department. 
> Charles M. LaFollette, 52, a former 
Republican member of the House from 
Indiana. He resigned last June as execu- 
tive director of Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action. Mr. LaFollette says one 
necessity is that the Board avoid “witch 
hunting of innocent persons because of 
their social or economic views.” 
> David J. Coddaire, 52, a Boston 
lawyer, who served as a Republican 
member of the Maritime Commission in 
1948 and 1949. Previously, he had been 
an Assistant Attorney General of Massa- 
chusetts. 
> Kathryn McHale, 60, an educator and 
psychologist and the sister of Frank 
McHale, Democratic National Commit- 
teeman for Indiana. She regards the job 
as an opportunity to “give close thought 
and a fair approach to a fundamental 
problem,” but foresees some “complexi- 
ties.” 

Mr. Richardson was appointed for a 
three-year term, Mr. Brown and Mr. La- 
Follette tor two and Miss McHale and 
Mr. Coddaire for one. 

Precedent. In the hot wrangle over 
the McCarran Act, many have sought to 
find precedents in the American past. 
Most frequently mentioned are the Alien 
and Sedition Acts of 1798, and, regard- 
ing registration, the Sedition Act in par- 
ticular. 

The Sedition Act, passed by a Federal- 
ist Congress eager to strengthen its hold 
on the country, made it unlawful to con- 
spire against the Government or publish 
false or malicious writings concerning 
Congress or the President. U.S. mar- 
shals, all Federalists, chose the juries. 
Ten editors were sent to jail. Many more 
were indicted but not tried. 


The McCarran Act deals with con- 


spiracy but does not prosecute for writ- 
ings against Congress and President. 
Thomas Jefferson and his Republicans 
made an issue of the Alien and Sedition 
laws. Jefferson was elected President in 
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1800; the statutes fell into disuse and 
ultimately were repealed. 






Comparison. Mr. Richardson makes ing 
no such comparison. He is simply setting vers 
out to administer one phase of a new law such 
which will test, he says, whether Con- Dep 
gress or the President is right, whether think 
registration of Communists is an effective Pe 
means of restraining subversive activities. law i 

The registration features may prove _ 
unworkable, he concedes, but he wants he 
to try them first. He thinks the mere ex- meni 
istence of the registration requirement on Was 
the statute books may be its own justifi- gooc 
cation, whether enforced or not. than 

He foresees a disinclination among ang 
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keep on going. He thinks individuals will 
have a tendency to shy away from ioin- 
ing organizations that might be sub- 
versive for fear of having to own up to 
such affiliations by signing the Justice 
Department register. Such a result, he 
thinks, would be an advantage in itself. 

Perhaps Mr. Truman is right and the 
law is unworkable, Mr. Richardson's view 
runs; but, even if unworkable in theory, 
it might work in practice. It is an argu- 
ment that will take time to settle. In 
Washington, meanwhile, it is considered 
good advice that an individual be more 
than careful about what organizations he 
joins, lest Mr. Richardson sooner or later 
get around to looking them over. 
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a former Congressman 
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New Facts About A-Bomb... 


ALL A-BOMBS CAN BE 
CONVERTED TO PEACETIME USES 


AN INTERVIEW WITH GORDON DEAN 


Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The mystery in the complex 
system that is the U.S. atomic-energy program 
can best be explained by Gordon Dean, Chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

It is he who can give authoritative answers to 
the questions laymen ask most often: How much 
progress has been made on the hydrogen-bomb 
project? Is the U.S. in danger of attack by foreign 
agents carrying atom bombs in suitcases? How 
soon will atomic energy be used to drive sub- 
marines and ships and for other civilian uses? 

Mr. Dean was invited to the conference rooms 
of U.S. News & World Report for an interview— 
to give a clear picture of the program. The ques- 
tions and answers follow. 





4 


GORDON DEAN, the son of a Baptist minister, be- 
gan his career as a lawyer in 1930 with a degree 
from the University of Southern California. He 
went to North Carolina as instructor and assist- 
ant dean at Duke University. Four years later he 
was in the Department of Justice, where he be- 
came a trial lawyer. 

Then came three years of private practice (with 
Brien McMahon, now Senator from Connecticut ), 
the war years in the U.S. Navy, and several 
months in Germany as assistant to prosecutor 
Robert H. Jackson at the Nuremberg trials. 

Mr. Dean, now 44, is on leave from the Uni- 





versity of Southern California Law School. He 
became Chairman of the AEC last July 11. 








Q Our thought is, Mr. Dean, that maybe you could 
take some of the mystery out of the words “atomic 
energy.” Would you say that most of your time and 
thought is concentrated on how to make a bomb to 
throw at somebody, or that most of your time is de- 
voted to making a bomb that is constructive in its 
value? 

A Let me answer by drawing a bar chart. Over at 
one end you have a little white area; at the other end 
you have a black area somewhat larger. In the middle 
—most of the bar—you have a gray area. The white 
area represents possibly 8 to 10 per cent of our efforts 
and you might label it “peacetime uses,”’ and that 
would be your isotope programs and things of that 
kind and straight research. Over on the black end— 
18 to 20 per cent—you have fabrication of weapons 
and all the Los Alamos weapons-development portion 
of our budget. 

In the middle you’ve got the gray area—70 per cent 
or a little over. This makes up your capital invest- 
ment and operating cost for the piles at Hanford and 
the gaseous-diffusion plant at Oak Ridge. Now the 
output of these facilities can go either way. You can 
take this metal and you can put it into reactors as fuel 
and eventually make power from it, or you can take 
this metal and make it into bombs. Now, actually, 
what we do today 1s make it into bombs. 

The heat goes to waste in our present reactors. 
They weren’t designed for making electric power. 


They were designed to produce plutonium and noth- 
ing else. 

So that’s the way I see peacetime and wartime ap- 
plication in terms of our dollars and efforts. Now, I 
would say in all candor, after I have made this orig- 
inal qualification, that the major effort today is in 
getting atomic raw material into weapons and getting 
these weapons fast. Some day it may be possible for 
us to take those nuclear components out of the weap- 
ons—they don’t deteriorate—refabricate them into 
fuel elements for power piles, and we’ve something 
much more valuable than the gold at Fort Knox. 

Q You refer to it as metal. Is that what it is? 

A Uranium metal or plutonium metal. 

Q You mean you could transform them 
bombs to peaceful uses? 

A That's right. The only thing that you would have 
wasted would be the work of the people who had been 
engaged in the fabrication of the exterior or non- 
nuclear parts of the bombs. 

Q Then you could transform swords into plow- 
shares very easily? 

A Literally, you could do it. 

Q You are not losing that metal in any way—it’s 
not deteriorating or weakening? 

A No. It’s not like a radioactive element, which has 
a short half-life. fast going dead on your hands. 

Q Then you feel that some day all of this invest- 
ment could be used for peaceful purposes? 
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No Chain Reaction to Destroy World... 
Small Countries Can Soon Make Bombs 


A It has that potential. I think it depends largely 
on how fast we can really develop reactors for power 
purposes. Now we are in the pilot-plant stage in this 
case. I would say it’s 15 years off. 

Q By “power,’ you mean electric power—power 
for a submarine? 

A No, on powered submarines we are moving much 
faster. The first practical civilian use of power from 
nuclear fuels will probably be in ship turbines. 

Q How soon, Mr. Dean? 

A It is a matter of years—a few years. 

Q Is it economical power? 

A It is hard to say when you put it into a sub- 
marine whether it is economical power. 

Q When it goes into a ship, will it compete with 
coal? 

A That won't be the first place that it will be used. 
It will be used by the Navy. They are the customer. 
I think if one of the large lines would come to us 
with a proposition to look over at this point, we 
would say “No, it is not a good competitor—at this 
point.” I don’t think that will always be true. 

Q How about the airplane? 

A We are working hard on the aircraft project. 
It has this major difficulty—you want to get the 
plane into the air and yet the atomic power plant re- 
quires so much heavy shielding in the form of, say, 
lead plate. It is hard so to design your shielding that 
you can still get the plane up into the air. We have 
worked down the requirements for shielding and con- 
sequently the tonnage that will be used in shielding, 
so we are hopeful, but I would say that the ship 
would come ahead of the airplane. 

Q What method will you use in making atomic 
energy drive a ship? 

A There are several possibilities, but the one most 
thought of is to take your heat from the reactor and 
use it to make current that will drive propellers. 

Q What about the Russians’ announcement that 
they have turned atomic energy directly into electri- 
cal energy? 

A It just isn’t so. 

Q The Russians say that they can move mountains 
with atomic energy. Have you moved any mountains 
with it? 

A No, that would be an awful waste of energy 
because, if you really want to move a mountain, 
what you do is to take some dynamite and place 
it at proper places. You don’t get a big energy re- 
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lease at one time, but you get a well-placed energy 
release. 

The thing that has always impressed me about the 
Russians’ claim of changing the course of rivers, and 
thereby irrigating the plains in the central part of 
Siberia, and all their other claims for peacetime uses 
is that if they are really doing it, remembering that 
they are very good propagandists, this actual opera- 
tion would be the best propaganda in the world. They 
would document their claims. They would say: “This 
is the river we’ve moved, come see it” or “Here’s a 
picture of it.” There is no security involved in chang- 
ing the course of a river. 

Q They haven't invited you in? 

A Or anybody else. 

Q No pictures of the river? 

A They haven’t named the river. 

Q They haven’t sent you any pictures of the 
mountain either, have they? 

A No. Furthermore, they haven’t given you names 
of any hospitals which are using radioactive isotopes 
for medical purposes. Now, if they really were, that 


(Continued on page 36) 
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. « - New substance “better for cancer than radium” 





would have been the first thing they would announce, 
it would seem to me. 

Q What about the Russian opportunities should 
they perhaps shoot down an airplane of ours that had 
this power—couldn’t they use it? Is there any such 
thing as a secret in the way atomic power will be used, 
or will everybody know how atomic power is created 
for commercial uses? 

A I don’t think that will be too closely held a 
secret. No. This is an engineer’s job of converting 
thermal energy into electric or any other power. 

Q Thermal energy means heat? 

A Yes. 

Q Roughly speaking, when you talk about peace- 
time uses, is there any risk in developing peacetime 
uses lest they be of aid in wartime uses? 

A There is some hazard in that only if you issue 
all of the information today on high-power produc- 
tion pile technology. By putting out everything on 
production piles, you would tell your rivals how to 
run a more efficient pile than they may now be run- 
ning and thereby you would be telling them how to 
get more plutonium for bombs than they are now 
getting. That’s the only thing. With radioactive iso- 
topes for medicine, cancer treatment and things of 
that kind, there is absolutely no reason why the world 
can’t be told, and we do. 


Doctors’ Use of Isotopes 

Q Is progress being made in the use of isotopes 
for treatment of cancer? 

A Yes. The big improvement there has been in the 
development of cobalt-60, the radioactive isotope of 
cobalt, which today practically replaces radium. It 
is really in some respects better for cancer therapy 
than radium itself, and, of course, is available at a 
fraction of the cost. 

Q How widely is this cobalt-60 being used? 

A Quite widely in the United States. 

Q What does it do—is it a tracer? 

A You put cobalt-60 into a little fabricated needle, 
and you send it down to the Oak Ridge or Clinton 
pile, have it irradiated, bring it back and then the doc- 
tors that use it put it at the appropriate place on the 
body in certain arrangements for cancer treatment. 

Q For certain types of cancer has it been decidedly 
helpful? 

A Yes. There are three types of cancer where there 
seems to be particular promise. They are specific 
types, I might add. 

Q Has it destroyed a cancer? 

A It has the same effect as radium has exactly—it 
burns out the tissue. 

Q On what other disease has any progress been 
made—tumors and things like that? 

A Tumors, thyroid-radivactive iodine is used for 
that. 

Q You have had rather unusual success in using 
tracers for some of the heart diseases, haven’t you? 


A Yes. And we are proposing also to tag the choles. 
terol molecule. It is one of the fatty molecules in the 
blood stream which may or may not be the cause of 
hardening of the arteries, as it is deposited on the 
walls of the vessels. There is a young man named 
Gofman out at the University of California, who has 
been working partly with AEC funds, who has de. 
cided that that may be the answer to hardening of 
the arteries. He hasn’t made those claims yet, but he 
thinks it may be. He is a very scientific young fellow 
and he is going at this pretty thoroughly. We will 
watch with great interest. 

Q It then has a very tremendous potential? 

A Tremendous potential. 

Q The medical uses then are growing very §greatly? 

A I would say they have grown. 

Q Is the demand for isotopes for that purpose ris- 
ing all the time? 

A Yes. We distribute them free for cancer work and 
to others for a nominal cost. We ship now to about 22 
foreign countries. 


Atomic Energy—How Destructive? 

Q Have you formed any impressions in your mind 
of the destructive power of atomic energy? Some 
people say atomic energy is sufficient to destroy 
the planet. It is a popular notion that, if a bomb 
drops, it can destroy a state, or a city or a planet 
even and there has been talk of chain reactions 
which could destroy civilization. Could you state 
with fair precision what are the limits of this atomic 
energy? 

A Well, the only way we can do it is to speak of 
the energy release of a Hiroshima or Nagasaki-type 
bomb—20,000 tons of TNT equivalent. In our recent 
“Weapons Effect Handbook,” which the Department 
of Defense and the Commission put out—some 465 
pages of material—the effects of such a weapon are 
given. We would be kidding people if we told them 
that weapons now in our arsenal have that particular 
energy release. They don’t. The energy releases are 
greater but your area of damage goes up by the two- 
thirds power rule, so that the area damage is not so 
much larger. In other words, if you have a hundred 
times the energy release, you have an increase of only 
a little over 20 times in the damaged area. 

So I think that for all practical purposes, for civil- 
ian defense planning and everything else, you can 
start with the Nagasaki and Hiroshima bomb. We 
know quite well now what the destructive effects are 
there—per quarter mile, half mile, what types of 
buildings, how much radiation there will be in the 
area, how safe it will be to go in after a certain time. 
and so forth. 

Q It doesn’t destroy necessarily a whole area 30 
miles wide, does it? 

A Oh, no. There is no indication of any chain re- 
action such as you mentioned. 

Q Is there anything authoritative from any quarter 
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.~- “Man would need a lot of bombs to destroy himself” 








that you’ve seen that would warrant the fear that 
man might destroy himself? 

A No. Not unless he got an awful lot of bombs and 
just dropped them around in strategic places. 

Q He would have to do it by a systematic elimina- 
tion of himself? He wouldn't do it by one act of just 
accidentally lighting a match some day and destroy- 
ing civilization? 

A I make this qualification. This statement has 
been made by some very reputable scientists: It is 
conceivable that with the explosion of many, many 
thermonuclear weapons—not fission-nuclear weapons 
—you might have a contamination of the earth’s 
atmosphere with elements which are inconsistent with 
human life. 

Q If you explode enough of the weapons? 

A But this is something that I wouldn’t worry 
about at the moment. In the first place, we don’t have 
such a weapon. In the second place, we don’t know 
if we will have such a weapon, and, in the third place, 
it would take an awful lot of them to pollute the 
atmosphere. 

Q An awtul lot of explosions? 

A Yes—an awful lot of explosions. 


Limits on Bomb Output 

Q Would you say that there ever will come a time 
when all the powers in the world will have as many as 
10,000 or 100,000 atomic bombs? Is there enough ma- 
terial in the world to make that many bombs? 

A Well, you are limited by the amount of uranium 
in the earth’s surface. This is one big limitation. 

Except in one place, it appears, as far as we now 
know, in small pockets—no large, rich deposits. 
There is a good deal of uranium, if you had the money 
to take it out—you could take some uranium out of 
the water, out of the sea water, but, while you were 
doing it, you could be taking out tons of gold as well. 
If that would work, we would have done it a long 
time ago. It’s so scattered, I think there is a real 
limitation on it. 

Q Then we come to the fact that, even if it weren't 
up in the tens of thousands, even as many as a thou- 
sand is a pretty destructive stockpile of bombs for the 
world to possess? 

A I think 10 bombs is too many in anybody’s hands 
other than our own or our very good friends’; make 
it 5 or even 1. 

Q In other words, you don’t visualize a situation 
where one nation will have x number and the other 
one y and they will be throwing them at each other 
constantly? 

A I would be willing to make this guess—that with- 
in a period of 10 years it is conceivable that enough 
technical information can be developed by other 
countries, that several countries could develop their 
own weapon, whether we like it or not. Some of them 
have uranium deposits. Some of them have very able 
scientists who could build a pile today without any 


question. These are not necessarily large countries, so 
I think it is possible that in 10 years you might have 
several countries possessing more than one bomb. 

Q What about the amount of money to do that 
with? Mustn’t you assume that each country would 
have the money? 

A It can now be done a lot cheaper than the first 
ones. Remember that much of the work we did was 
to find out whether it could be done at all. In order to 
separate U-235 from U-238, which we now do at Oak 
Ridge, we went through four separate processes before 
we hit on the present one. The world knows that the 
process of gaseous diffusion works. I don’t think any- 
body is going to go along and repeat the mistakes that 
we made while we were learning. 

Q Should we have told that? Wouldn't it have been 
better if we hadn’t? 

A Well, it is hard to answer. But if you look back 
to 45 (and I read a good many documents published 
in 45 and °46), it was a pretty optimistic world in two 
respects: (1) that we had peace, and (2) that we 
would have peacetime power from atomic energy in 
very short order. It was a very optimistic world in 
1945. 

Q If we had it to do over again, it might have been 
wiser not to have told anything? 

A I think we would slow it up. I don’t think you 
would keep it current. 

Q You might not have used the bombs in that case 
if we had foreseen the situation—we might have kept 
it to ourselves? 

A It’s hard to speculate. 


Why Inspections Are Needed 

Q Is there any practical way to make sure that 
some other country can’t use it, if they agree not to 
use it? 

A You’ve got to have inspections. 

Q Can you have an inspection that is effective, do 
you think? 

A I think you can. 

Q Because these are unusual factories, and so on? 

A They are unusual. It is pretty hard to hide them. 
If you have regular, established teams that would 
go in and people really wanted inspection to work, 
you could catch it all right. It’s a must, I think, 
for any international control—you’ve got to have 
inspection. 

Q Then if a country denied you the right to in- 
spect, it would be almost like a hostile act? 

A I would say their motives weren’t good. 

Q Couldn’t small nations gain power by getting 
bombs? 

A If any nations plan to use it, they can do it. 

Q Mustn’t they have methods of delivering it? 

A They must have methods of delivering—a small 
country and one plane and one bomb could do a lot 
of damage. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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..- “You can’t detect a bomb with a Geiger counter” 





Q How about delivery by a ship, in a suitcase? 

A That’s quite possible—not a suitcase, but a 
ship, yes. 

Q Why not a suitcase? Why couldn’t a man 
bring in a suitcase and leave it in a New York City 
hotel and run away? 

A It would be far too heavy to carry. Now I 
think this is something that we really have to think 
about rather seriously—that is, the clandestine de- 
livery of an atomic bomb by ship. This country is 
vulnerable to that, because most of our major cities 
are on waterways. 

Q That is one of the reasons why we have set up 
an inspection service, isn’t it? 

A Your best way to detect is intelligence abroad. 
You can’t detect a bomb with a Geiger counter. I 
don’t know how these stories got out, but you just 
cannot do it at this point. Oppenheimer [J. Robert 
Oppenheimer, director of the laboratory that de- 
veloped the first atom bomb, and now adviser to 
the AEC.] is responsible for this expression: “The 
best way to detect them is with a screw driver.” It 
means that you would have to go down to the hull 
of the ship and start working with the screw driver, 
unpack the packing cases and find out what is in 
there. 

Q How much would you say at this point has 
been done on the hydrogen project? 

A Itis very hard to say anything except what the 
President said in January. At that time he an- 
nounced that he had directed the Atomic Energy 
Commission to proceed to determine the technical 
feasibility of a thermonuclear weapon. That we 
are doing. It is not a simple job, but we are just as 
much interested, I think this is fair to say, in find- 
ing out that it won’t work as that it will. 

Q You don’t know yet whether it will or not, 
then? 

A Let’s say that we haven’t completed our de- 
terminations to the feasibility. 

Q You haven't reached a decision either, in the 
event you do find out, whether you will tell any- 
body, have you? 

A No. That’s true. 

Q Nor has the decision been made, if you do find 
it feasible, to use it? 

A Exactly. 

Q So we will have plenty of things to be in doubt 
about? 

A Well, let’s say that a lot of findings and de- 
cisions haven’t been made. I hope they will be made 
and I hope they will be made rather publicly, if 
events make it possible. 

Q Is it clear yet the extent to which such a 
weapon would be more powerful than a uranium 
weapon? 

A It depends on so many things that I think it 
is useless to try to guess. Potentially, if everything 
went well, it could be much more destructive. 


Q Potentially it seems more destructive, you say? 

A If everything goes well. 

Q It it is a feasible thing? 

A It is not time for a magazine article with a pic- 
ture showing the destructive effect. 

Q Assuming that that proved to be successful, 
that it can be done, is there any peacetime applica- 
tion of that? 

A No, not directly. 

Q It is only a war instrument? 

A Except for what you learn in research on it. 
You learn a lot about the reactions of the lighter 
elements. 

Q Have you formed any impression as to 
whether it is feasible or unfeasible? 

A We haven’t up to now. 

Q Can any other nation conduct the kind of re- 
search that we are doing to find out, one way or 
the other? 

A There is no bar that I can see to Russia, with 
her scientific talents and her natural resources, with 
her facilities, making a search for a determination. 

Q Are we still well ahead in the development of 
the atomic bomb? 

A Yes. 

Q That presupposes that you know where Rus- 
sia 1s, doesn’t it? 

A Yes, I think it does. 


Detection: Top-Secret Method 

Q Is there any way of telling, by means of seis- 
mofgraph or anything else, whether Russia has an 
explosion of a bomb, or are we dependent entirely 
on intelligence to find that out? 

A Well, we know that the Russians brought 
about an atomic explosion. 

Q Well, what I was getting at was whether any 
mechanical device exists, so that if Russia should 
have an atomic explosion tomorrow or the next 
day, would anyone outside of Russia be able to de- 
tect that as you do an earthquake, for instance, or 
some other form of explosion? 

A I would say this—that we are fairly happy 
about our ability to detect an explosion, but how 
we detect it became a very top-secret matter, so I 
don’t like to indicate that it was done by one de- 
vice or another. 

Q As to our original experimental explosion on 
the New Mexican desert, you wouldn't have called 
that a bomb, would you? 

A Yes, I would. 

Q Is there any knowledge of how good a bomb 
the Russians have, whether it is as good as ours? Is 
it as destructive as ours? 

A I would rather not answer directly. But let me 
say that it would be foolish to minimize the Rus- 
sian achievement. 

Q It is one that we ought to respect? 

A Very much. 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Special Report 


EXPANSION, BUT NOT ENOUGH STEEL 


Industry, Government Push for More Output 


Steel, right now, holds the key 
to civilian cutbacks. 

What's needed? Capacity of 
110—120—or 130 million tons a 
year? Arguments are growing 
over which figure is right answer. 

Industry favors big expansion. 
But Government wants to push 
expansion still faster, farther, 
from here on. 

Steel will be short for a time 
either way it goes. 


If strikes are avoided and industry 
is assured of uninterrupted opportun- 
ity to produce, steel users can look 
forward to the following: 

in 1950, the available supply of steel 
ingots is to total about 96 million tons. 
The military is taking less than 2 million 
tons of this. That leaves 94 million tons 
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for civilians, the largest supply on record 
but still not enough to meet demand. 
Steel, along with aluminum and copper, 
is among the scarcest of critical materials. 

In 1951, total supply will go up to 
about 103 million tons. Part of that in- 
crtase in steel, however, will go into a 
program for expansion of the industry 
itself. And military programs will in- 
crease, may take 5 or 6 million tons of 
steel. Civilian users again will feel a 
definite pinch. 

In 1952, on basis of expansion plans 
now under way or in the blueprint stage, 
production will rise toward 110 million 
tons as capacity goes up to that level. At 
that point, the steel industry is confident 
that it will be able to meet any foresee- 
able demands, both military and civilian. 

The chart shows what capacity for 110 
million tons really means. It will provide 
28 million tons—35 per cent—more steel 
capacity than was available in 1939. It 
will be 3.5 times the capacity of the Rus- 
sian world. It will almost equal the caya- 
city of the entire world outside the U.S. 


There is next to no prospect that the 
industry can increase production any 
more rapidly than present plans provide. 
Steel companies, to get this much expan- 
sion, will strain resources of man power, 
materials and transport. If the goal were 
set far higher, the industry still could not 
achieve more than a 7-million-ton rise of 
capacity in 24 months’ time, while meet- 
ing all the other impending demands. 

Even so, as the expansion program 
starts rolling, Government needling is 
beginning for still more capacity. 

One group of officials, defense plan- 
ners, says the country will need at least 
120 million tons of capacity, or 10 mil- 
lion more than the industry now pro- 
poses. This estimate rests basically on 
studies of long-term steel demand, made 
by Louis Bean, a Government economist. 
It represents a correlation between popu- 
lation growth and steel use. 

A second group of planners comes up 
with a suggestion of 130 million tons a 
year as the needed capacity. This group 
is one that has been plugging for a Gov- 
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ernment-owned steel industry. The idea 
is to have a “yardstick” industry, along- 
side private industry, to make a record 
for comparison on prices, wages, costs. 
Congress has shown no intention of ap- 
proving this proposal, which was en- 
dorsed by President Truman at one time. 

The industry plan for expansion in 
1951 and 1952 is sure to be carried out, 
in any case. It is to be costly and com- 
plicated. 

Financing will be done largely through 
private means. Steel companies will draw 
heavily on their own resources, and on 
the investing public through sale of se- 
curities. Direct Government help will be 
at a minimum, though some smaller com- 
panies may seek loans from the RFC. 

Cost of new facilities will be high. 
The total investment may reach 2 billion 
dollars or more. Some companies will 
spend $200 to $300 on new capital 
equipment per ton of added capacity. 

Steelmakers find that a blast furnace 
costs twice as much as it did in 1939. A 
50-ton crane is 110 per cent more; a 
7,500-horsepower motor, at least 75 per 
cent higher. These are just examples to 
show increased costs. 

New plants for finished steel prod- 
ucts will spring up in some areas, but 
the expansion of raw-steel capacity dur- 
ing the next two years is to come from 
modernizing and enlarging of existing 
facilities. 

One new ingot-producing plant is 
scheduled to start going up in 1951. That 
is the U.S. Steel Corp. mill on the Dela- 
ware River south of Trenton, N.J. This 
mill will have a minimum ingot capacity 
of 700,000 tons a year. It represents the 
largest single expansion project now on 
the books. But it will not be operating 
before 1954 or 1955. 

A similar steelmaking plant for New 
England is widely discussed, but no 
definite plans have developed. Backers 
want the Government to put up the 
money. There is no present prospect for 
installing a steel-producing center in 
the Pacific Northwest, though rumors 
about the idea crop up from time to time. 

Additions to present plant, on the 
other hand, are to be extensive, and will 
bring further changes in the relative 
standing of steel centers. 

The West will continue to gain, with 
the Kaiser plant at Fontana, Calif., in line 
for big expansion. At least 200,000 tons 
will be added there, maybe more. U.S. 
Steel is planning big improvements and 
additions to its facilities at Provo, Utah; 
Pittsburg, Calif., and Los Angeles. 

In the South, Armco Steel Corp. will 
add a furnace to its Houston plant, in- 
creasing output by 150,000 tons a year. 
Another plant at Ashland, Ky., will get 
a 137,000-ton annual capacity rise from 
a modernization program that Armco an- 
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nounced a few weeks ago. At Birming. 
ham, a U.S. Steel Corp. subsidiary wil} 
boost production by 500,000 tons a year 
with new and improved facilities. — 

Eastern and Midwestern steel centers 
also will be the scene of many expan. 
sion projects, At Middletown, Ohio, fo; 
example, Armco Steel Corp. will add 
580,000 tons to capacity. Improvements 
and additions to U.S. Steel Corp. facili. 
ties in the Chicago and Pittsburg! areas 
will bring about 1.6 million tons of new 
capacity into operation. Steady growth 
of the Bethlehem Steel Corp. plant at 
Sparrows Point, Md., is to continue. 

Sharon Steel Corp., in Pennsy!vania, 
has a plan for 550,000 tons of additional 
capacity to be installed between now 
and 1955. Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
will install 11 new furnaces in its works 
at Pittsburgh. 

These are typical expansion programs, 
selected to show the general trend. 
Realizing the goal of a 7-million-ton rise 
in capacity in two years will tax the 
ingenuity of all steel companies. Their 
engineers will have to solve some difficult 
problems to achieve the goal. 

Ore supply will need to be expanded 
greatly, for instance. The planned _in- 
crease in steel capacity will call for at 
least 10 million tons of iron ore a year. 
The big worry is where to get the ad- 
ditional ore. High-grade, inexpensive ores 
are running out. 

Taconite, low-grade ore of the Great 
Lakes region, is to provide much of the 
needed supply eventually. For years, the 
steel firms struggled to find a good way 
to refine taconite. Now, several large firms 
have joined forces to build the first of 
what may be many enormous taconite 
plants. It will go up at Beaver Bay, Minn. 
First unit will cost 60 million dollars and 
produce 2.5 million tons of ore a year. 

Foreign ore will be poured into the 
U.S. at an accelerated schedule, too. 
Canada, Cuba, Sweden and South Amer- 
ica send in about 10 million tons a year. 
The hope is to double that intake in the 
not too distant future. 

Venezuela will be a major future 
source of ore; so will Labrador. Both 
countries have big deposits of high-grade 
minerals. Development is being rushed. 
But it will be several years before the 
flow is large enough to make much of a 
a dent in U.S. ore requirements. 

Expansion is limited, in fact, by the 
availability of ore and many other things, 
such as the supply of skilled labor, elec- 
tric power, ore cars, ore boats, coke, and 
so forth. One executive estimates that it 
would take five years to build enough 
ore boats to transport the ore required 
for the 20-million-ton rise in steel ca- 
pacity some planners suggest. An expan- 
sion program of half that size is going to 
strain the industry, but it is on the way. 
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JOB SCARCITY: NOT FOR LONG 


Defense Orders Will Quickly Take Up Slack 


Jobs may be scarce here and 
there as credit controls bite into 
production and building. But de- 
fense orders, once they begin to 
roll, will take up the slack in most 
cities. 

Officially, the line is this: It is 
better to have a little temporary 
ynemployment than to let infla- 
tion run wild. Unions, fearing 
for workers’ jobs, are told they 
will not be hurt much. 


Union leaders who complain that 
credit controls will throw thousands 
of workers out of jobs get these an- 
swers from Government planners: 

Stop worrying, jobs will be plenti- 

ful in the months ahead. There may 
be some unemployment while ci- 
vilian production is being cut back, 
but it will be only spotty and will 
not hurt much. Military orders will 
be pouring in soon, and then the 
country will have man-power wor- 
ries, not job worries. 

Labor is concerned over what may 
happen in the automobile, appliance and 
housing fields, if credit controls choke 
of buying as they are expected to do. 
Walter P. Reuther, president of the CIO 
{uto Workers, predicts heavy unemploy- 
ment in the auto industry, unless con- 
trols are eased. William Green and other 
AFL leaders, see many building work- 
ers out of jobs before defense-plant con- 
struction gets under way, if present 
credit rules for home building are al- 
lowed to stand. 

Employers share the union fears to 
some extent, but many believe the credit 
restrictions should be tried before they 
are modified. In autos, company officials 
agree that defense orders will not come 
fast enough to avoid some temporary 
unemployment, but they think union 
lears are exaggerated. Builders, as a rule, 
go along with the union view that con- 
trols are too drastic and will bring con- 
siderable unemployment to the building 
trades. 

Washington planners, however, show 
no signs of yielding to pressure for easier 
controls. They insist that the credit rules 
be given a chance. A little unemployment, 
they say, is better than a heavy dose of 
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. AND CREDIT CONTROLS COULD CUT INTO SALES 


-Ford 
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But Government planners say it won‘t hurt much 


inflation. Besides, they argue that defense 
work soon will take up the slack. 

During the shift from civilian to 
military production, the planners will not 
estimate how many persons will be out 
of jobs, but they say it will be only a 
small fraction of the total of more than 
61 million now employed. While the 
change-over is taking place, there are fac- 
tors that are counted on to make the 
transition rather painless. 

Layoffs, as a rule, are expected to be 
for a short time only. Most workers 
should be absorbed within a few weeks, 
or, at most, a few months. 

Unemployment insurance will help 
to hold workers in their home cities until 
defense jobs open up. Many are eligible 
for maximum payments. These range 


from $20 to $36 a week, according to 
States. Most should be able to get new 
jobs before their benefits run out in 12 to 
26 weeks. 

Pension plans also will be a stabiliz- 
ing force in holding working forces to- 
gether. Skilled workers with credits in 
pension funds will be likely to wait for 
jobs with their regular employers. Pen- 
sions, on the other hand, will be a com- 
plicating factor if man-power officials 
seek to move workers into defense jobs. 
The Government may have to work out 
agreements between unions and em- 
ployers to guarantee pension rights. 

Unemployment already is showing 
up in a few scattered areas. 

Material shortages are bringing some 
idleness. Layoffs will increase when the 
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WE ARE SO SuRE the Clary can do your accounting work faster and at less 
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program for allocating scarce materials 
to defense needs starts to cut into sup- 
plies. Auto companies, for example, wil] 
be forced to reduce car production as 
steel is diverted into armaments. Electric. 
appliance firms will be laying off em. 
ployes when aluminum shortages begin 
to pinch. 

The work week probably will kk 
shortened by many companies in the 
earlier stages of conversion to defense 
production. Rubber companies talk of 
cutting to a 5-day week from a 36-hour, 
6-day week. This may result from new 
regulations restricting the amount of 
rubber to be used for civilian products, 
Defense orders will bring longer hours, 
Some other employers will reduce the 
work week before laying off workers, 
This will enable them to retain skilled 
employes as long as possible. 

Skilled workers probably will not 
have much trouble finding jobs even 
before the defense program goes into 
high gear. The Labor Department finds 
that 40 cities now have tight labor 
markets, often with shortages of skilled 
craftsmen. There were only 19 cities in 
this category in August. 

Semiskilled and unskilled workers will 
be hit hardest by the cutback of civilian. 
goods production. If the number of idle 
workers gets too large, union leaders 
may be able to force Government plan- 
ners to ease up on the credit controls. 
Labor, however, is not expected to in- 
sist upon removal of all credit restric- 
tions, because the Government might 
then impose price and wage controls. As 
long as the law requires wages to be 
regulated when prices are frozen, unions 
will be wary of this remedy. 


New Yardstick 
Of Living Costs 


The Government is about to change its 
method of measuring the rise or fall of 
the cost of living. The change could 
affect many employers and workers. be 
cause of the trend toward tying wages t 
price movements. 

The revisions are expected to show that 
the Government has been under-estimat 
ing the actual cost of living for industrial 
workers. As a result, some unions ma\ 
demand that employers rewrite their 
wage agreements to conform to the new 
living-cost figures, where contracts pro 
vide for automatic adjustments in pa 

The changes are coming in the cost-ol 
living index by which the Bureau ol 
Labor Statistics measures the trend ol 
consumers prices in typical cities. Ex 
penses of the average family are com 





pared with expenses in a base period. 
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1935 to 1939. The Bureau, headed by 
Ewan Clague, now has decided that the 
index needs revising to meet new buying 
habits and needs. 

One of the proposed changes, due to 
chow up in the October figures, involves 
the amount of rent paid by workers. BLS 
believes its estimates have been too low. 

Other technical changes are to come 
long in the next few months. They prob- 
ably will result in a higher cost-of-living 
fgure that unions will quote to employ- 
es at the bargaining tables. 








EWAN CLAGUE OF BLS 
How high are living costs? 


Many employers, however, wili be pro- 
tected by terms of their contracts. The 
agreements often provide that, if the Gov- 
emment revises the basis on which it 
calculates the cost of living estimates, 
the company can terminate its plan for 
adjusting wages with the rise or fall of 
the living-cost figure. Or an employer can 
negotiate a new agreement with the 
union as to how wages will be fixed. 

The General Motors agreement, which 
has been copied by various firms in and 
out of the auto industry, contains a 
safety clause of this kind. The changes 
made by the Bureau are not expected to 
cause any upheaval in the workings of 
the formula. 

Furthermore, the cost-of-living allow- 
ances now being paid by General Motors 
ind several other firms include some- 
thing extra for rentals. The official rent 
estimate was boosted last year by agree- 
ment of the corporation and union, for 
purposes of the General Motors formula. 
The Bureau at that time had announced 
that it was planning to raise the rent 
estimate at a later date. By making an 
allowance for this error last year, Gen- 
eral Motors and the union averted a pay 
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cut that otherwise would have resulted 
| since the total cost-of-living figure wa 
| dropping at that time. 

| 


‘AT LAST- 


m satisfied!” 


Employers who want to continue using 
the old basis of measuring living cos 
can do so for some time to come. The 
Bureau promises that it will issue ty 
official price figures at least during 195] 
One will be computed on the old basis 
and one on the new. 

Additional changes in the method of 
measuring living costs are scheduled { 
1952. BLS, in the meantime, will mak 
extensive surveys into living costs 
average families. The 1952 changes prob. 
ably will have much more effect on unio; 
| contracts than the relatively minor rr. 
visions coming up at this time. 


10-Cent Raises 
— Still the Rule 


Wage increases being negotiated by 
unions and employers are running close 
to the earlier pattern of 10 cents a 
hour, with a few exceptions. 

Rubber companies are being offered 
| settlement package that includes a gen 
| eral raise of 10.5 cents an hour and an 

additional payment of 1.5 cents an hou 
into a kitty for adjustment of rates on 














“The Employers Mutuals Respreenen mae it easy certain jobs. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
~ accepted this formula. 

to understand insurance—and buy exactly what we need! Aircraft firms are giving raises of I 
“T never really understood casualty and we want it handled. The Employers Mu- | pi ee in ri 
liability insurance . . . that’s why it wor- tuals folks call it ‘Performance in Action’ | Wright enleantOne Ran aan i oul 
ried me. Were we buying too little—or —and they're right! wit bell pres ee P. 
too much—or perhaps not getting exact/) ‘Now we are earning a much lower pre- “el thi sie sian a 

the coverage we and our people needed ? mium rate because our safety record is so ae ns 
; Clothing Workers increases of 10 cents 





good—thanks to this service. 
We get part of our premium 
back in dividends, too! You 
see, as policyholders, we are 


an hour in some shops. 
Shipbuilding yards may go throug 

this round of increases with a pattem 

below the 10-cent figure. Maryland Dr 


“Then the Employers Mutu- 
als sales representative called. 
He studied our operations, 
sized up our needs, and ex- 





& ©) « 
= i 


Eee ae: , : part owners of Employers : j 
plained in plain words hae x iat | dock Co., in Baltimore, settled a 40-day 
; EES Uy ee 3 I als. : = . oy . 
what coverages we and out strike with a raise of 7 cents an hour, in 
people should have. He : : , SS a contract with CIO Shipbuilding Work- 
aie and ‘ee See Ne The Employers Mutuals Team = ‘ =e 3 
made insurance clear to me! Employers Mutuals write: Work- ers. The Navy is giving a raise of 9 cent 
“Employers Mutuals’ way of handling men's Compensation—Public Liability—Auto- | an hour to workers in naval shipyards in 
our insurance has done wonders for us! 


mobile—Group Health and Accident— Burglar) the area of Puget Sound, Washington. 
—Plate Glass—Fidelity Bonds—and other casu- Stone quarries and brick firms ar 


One of their ‘teams’—by that they mean 
alty insurance. Fire—Extended Coverage—In- giving increases ranging from 5 to 15 


a safety engineer, claim man, industrial 


land Marine—and allied lines. All policies ar , 
nurse, sales representative and some others and Marine—and allied tines pe an cents an hour, the CIO Stone Worker 
: z nonassessable, 

— was assigned to our account, Since ° . 2 report. 
hen, our accidents have been fewer... Radio-communication systems maj 
ee ee 9 EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY bentyl” ° 
have a pattern ranging from 5 to 12 
cents an hour in a settlement between 


is up and operating costs are down. Our EMPLOYERS MUTUALFIRE INSURANCE CO 


people’s morale is at a new high. At last, hCA Communications, Inc., and_ the 


American Communications Workers. 
Newspapers in New York Cit) 
er reached a tentative agreement with 
EMPLOYERS MUTUALS | printing and drivers’ unions, calling fo 
CS an increase of $5 a week at this time and 
a raise of at least $2 a week at the en¢ 


5 ‘ 
Aco), of WAUSAU of a year. Size of the 1951 increase will 


depend upon the rise in cost of living 


Home Office: Wausau, Wis. + Offices in principal cities 


working conditions safer. . . production INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
our insurance is being handled the way Consult your telephone directory 
| 
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Trend of American Business 

* result ® 

Sulted 
igure was — 
nue using 
ing 24th and N Streets, N.W. 
me. The Washington, D. C. 
issue ty 
ing 195] 
old basis Network of business controls by Government is expanding at a fast clip. 
ethod Building industry is barred from constructing theaters, amusement halls, 
duled fo, recreation centers. That's the first shutdown to be ordered. See page 52. 
vill mak Freight-car industry is promised enough steel to make 10,000 cars a month 
Costs for the January-March period of 1951. Car builders can place certified orders. 
—_ Steel warehouses are to be assured adequate deliveries from steel mills. 





nines This order is designed to protect small businesses that buy from warehouses. 
Machine-tool builders expect a promise of a supply of steel, too. 

Oil industry will get in line soon for steel for pipe lines. Steel also is 
wanted to build additional ore carriers to operate between Great Lakes ports. 
S These are examples of how controls, once started, tend to spread. First 
came "DO" priority orders to fill military needs. Next, producers of essential 
civilian goods came in for their share. Then small firms feared for supplies. 
Trend points to complete allocations, resembling a Controlled Materials Plan. 











ated by 
a Aluminum is the next metal on the list headed for tighter controls. 
Defense orders for aluminum are to be distributed evenly among producers 
iffered a and fabricators. Industry approves this. It's very much like the steel order. 
> a Set Hitch comes over Government proposals to cut back civilian uses. Aluminum 
fees fabricators object to across-the-board cuts, or to eliminating nonessentials. 
ate a Fabricators propose that any cutback in civilian use of aluminum be put on 
»ber Co a voluntary basis, industry operated. It's doubtful if Government will accept. 
Household appliances, radios, television sets may be cut as much as 30 per 
Ss ot If cent in aluminum use. That's hinted by National Production Authority. The same 
nan cutbacks are indicated in nickel and in copper, which also are scarce. u 
0 cent This hint to appliance makers indicates that limitation orders may be on 
That would be one method of cutting down on civilian consumption. 

















the way. 

e C0 

: oo? Mortgage-credit curbs will not affect building activity much until spring. 

throug Home construction now in process will keep builders active for 5 to 6 more 

pattem months. That is the estimate of builders themselves. But starts are down. 

id Dry- An 800,000-home goal for 1952 will satisfy builders. They generally agree 

40-day that they overreached themselves this year in building 1.3 million new homes. 

eo Building materials shortage resulted from this year's intense activity. 

9 cents Next year builders expect a much easier supply situation in materials. But 

ards in they expect a shortage of mechanics and other skilled labor as war plants begin 

Zton. to soak up man power. They also plan to use many substitutes for scarce metals. 

ms are 
he A cut of a third in home construction will bring rather deep cuts in the 

demand for many building materials. Gypsum would be cut by about 30 per cent, 

s mal brick by about 25 per cent, nails by 20 per cent, soil pipe by 25 per cent. 

to 12 Plumbing fixtures--bathtubs, sinks, lavatories--face a reduction of 50 to 

ae 80 per cent if home building falls a third. Appliances also face cuts. 

ik Lumber demand probably will fall about 14 per cent in 1952. Lumber prices 
City already reflect declining demand. They are down 50 per cent at the mill now. 

with Green Douglas fir prices fell from $90 to $53 a thousand feet in the Northwest. 

ng for Housing prices, however, are not expected to be much lower next spring than 

gee in the spring of 1950, even if material costs do go down. Price declines in 

a these items are offset by rising costs of labor and interior fixtures. 

living (over) 


Written for the issue of November 3, 1950, Volume XXIX—No. 18 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


There is a chance that cuts in home building and in automobile output may 
solve much of the steel shortage. Together these industries take about 37 per 
cent of total steel output. Shortages in other metals, however, such as copper, 
nickel and aluminum, are expected to continue to be acute as arms output rises. 


Government restrictions already are producing complaints from business. 

Construction industry objects to the scope of the ban on amusement places. 
The order is said to be so broad that few commercial buildings will be started. 

Steel producers don't like stockpiling of zinc. They say stockpile buying 
threatens galvanized-steel output, that not much zinc is needed for arms. 

Tire producers want more leeway in using natural rubber. 

These complaints can be expected to multiply as controls increase. But 
officials doubt that controls will cause any general downturn in activity. 











Here's an appraisal of the 1951 business outlook by Government experts. 
It comes from the annual survey made by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Inflationary pressures will become greater in 1951. That is indicated with 
“considerable certainty" if the defense program develops as now planned. 
Defense spending, now running at a 15-billion-dollar-a-year rate, is to 
rise to 30 billions a year by mid-1951 and may continue on upward. 
Employment and consumer income, now at record highs, will go still higher. 
Buying power generated by military expansion will increase because of 
greater employment, higher wage rates, and longer hours of work. 
Domestic demand for goods and services will rise sharply unless checked. 
Foreign demand, also, will be higher, except for food. U.S. imports are 
due to rise, which will put more dollars (and buying power) into foreign hands. 
Domestic supply of goods, durables especially, is likely to be smaller. 
Prices, therefore, are likely to continue under strong upward pressure. 
These are the basic assumptions of Government appraisers. It is on this 
analysis that BAE economists tell farmers to expect higher prices next year. 
Estimate is that farm cash receipts in 1951 will be 10 per cent above 1950. 























Farmers are given this outlook appraisal for specific commodities..... 

Meat animals--hogs, lambs, steers--will be in larger supply, but demand 
will be up too. Higher prices than in 1950 are expected to result. 

Milk and dairy products will get a higher price in 1951 than in 1950. 

Eggs and poultry are expected to average higher in price next year, too. 

Most fats and oils appear to be headed for a higher price range. 

Feed grains--corn, rye, etc.--also can be expected to rise in price. 

Fruit crops probably will get higher prices. So will fresh vegetables. 

Potato prices are expected to be down considerably from recent years. 

Cotton demand will stay high. Wool prices will be higher. 

Department of Agriculture thus advises farmers that their outlook is good. 
They are encouraged to produce heavily and still expect high prices for crops. 





























Although made particularly for farmers, this forecast also is valuable to 
businessmen. It shows the trend of Government thinking. Basic thought is that 
business activity in the U.S. will be high through 1951 and into 1952. The 
Government experts admit the possibility of lower defense outlays than now 
indicated for the year ending June 30, 1952, but they expect no setback. 


There are indications that the post-Korean spending spree is subsiding. 

Money turnover--the rate of check cashing at banks--is down rather sub- 
stantially in New York, is not rising in banks outside of New York City. 

Savings deposits increased in September, after falling in July and August. 








Regulations governing use of accelerated depreciation for war plants are 
issued by National Security Resources Board. They promise some tax saving. 
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After all the shooting ends: 





Excess-profits tax may go out 
the window. If it is voted, the 
tems will not be as harsh as 
many have expected. 

New plan, getting support, 
calls for pre-Korea base, some 
leeway in choosing base years, 
exemption of at least $10,000, 
rate of 70 per cent or less. 

Revenue gain: 2.4 billions. 
White House wants 5 or 6 bil- 
lions. 

Excess-profits tax, if it comes, is to 
be much milder than the White House 
wants. A new plan, developing in 








Congress, shows the direction of 
thinking. 

Base period, under terms of this plan, 
would be the years just before the Ko- 
ran war. In other words, pre-Korea 
profits would be considered “normal.” 


REPRESENTATIVE DOUGHTON 


NOVEMBER 3, 1950 





WHERE TAX FIGHT IS HEADING 


Chances Dwindle for Excess-Profits Levy 


A new wrinkle, aimed at softening 
the tax, is to allow each corporation a 
choice of which pre-Korea years to use 
in figuring its base. One idea is to permit 
a choice of any three years out of the 
four-year period 1946-49. Another is to 
allow any two years out of the period 
1947-49. 

Invested-capital method of figuring 
the tax base would be allowed again, as 
it was in World War II. In other words, 
any company would be permitted to fig- 
ure its “normal” earnings on the basis of 
its return on invested capital instead of 
average earnings. 

Specific exemption for each company 
would be at least $10,000, maybe more. 
This means that “normal” earnings would 
be the average of the base period plus 
the amount of the exemption. 

Tax rate would be somewhere around 
70 per cent, possibly less. 

Such a tax would raise only about 2.4 
billion dollars a vear in extra revenue. 
The White House is likely to ask for at 
least 5 or 6 billion dollars. But that 
would take a much stiffer tax than Con- 
gress is likely to vote. 





SENATOR FLANDERS 
The men who must plan the tax don’t like it 


Fact is that the clamor in Congress for 
an excess-profits tax of any sort is easing 
up. Such a tax still is far from a sure 
thing. 

However, the plan set out above is 
important, because it originated with 
some of the top tax men in Congress. 
Most of these men dislike the whole idea 
of an excess-profits tax, but recognize the 
possibility that they may have to go 
along with it. If that turns out to be the 
case, this watered-down version is about 
the limit to which they now appear will- 
ing to go. 

Behind the plan is an effort to arrive 
at something that will satisfy political de- 
mands for an excess-profits tax, but still 
leave the way open for business to grow. 
As excess-profits proposals go, this one is 
moderate. 

The proposed ‘base period is one of 
generally high profits. This assures most 
companies of some substantial earnings 
to which the tax will not apply. In 
World War II, the base period was 
1936-39, when corporate profits were 
only about one ninth what they are today. 

Furthermore, the plan calls for giving 
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Whatever you make, you'll 
find it profitable to investigate 
the advantages the Corridor of- 
fers your new plant. The region 
is rich in resources, well served 
by transportation facilities, de- 
centralized from the industrial 
concentrations in the East and 
Middle West. 


And for fuel, you'll have 
natural gas from our pipe 
line. 


Let us help you in your study 
of the Corridor. Write for de- 
tailed information, or come 
down, and we'll show you 
around. Address Research De- 
partment, Houston Pipe Line 
Co., Houston, Texas. 


HOUSTON PIPE LINE CO. 


Subsidiary of Houston Oil Company of Texos 
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companies a credit of 100 per cent of 
base-period earnings, with some choice 
about the base years. In World War II, 
the credit was only 95 per cent of past 
earnings, and there was no choice of the 
kind now proposed. 

Specific exemption in World War II 
was $10,000, the same as the bottom 
figure now being discussed. 

Tax rate in World War II was 85.5 
per cent, against 70 per cent under 
terms of the new plan. 

Practical effect of an excess-profits 
tax as outlined here on corporations at 
various profit levels is this: 

A medium-sized company, for ex- 
ample, earned an average of $50,000 
during its base period. If it earns the 
same amount in 1951, its tax will be 
$17,500. That’s at corporate rates now 
on the books. If the excess-profits tax 
becomes law, this company will not be 
affected, because there is no increase in 
profits over base years. 

Suppose, however, the company’s 
profits rise to $75,000 in 1951. Then its 
tax, under present law, would go up to 
$28,750. With an excess-profits tax 
added in, the total will rise to $32,500. 

If its profit goes up to $100,000, its 
tax, under present law, will be $40,000. 
The excess-profits tax would kick that 
up to $50,000. 

A larger company, to take another 
example, earned $250,000 a year in the 
base period. If its earnings remain the 
same in 1951, its tax will be $107,500, 
whether the excess-profits tax is passed 
or not. 

If its profit goes up to $375,000 in 
1951, then its tax, under present law, will 
be $163,750. The excess-profits tax would 
increase that to $192,500. 

Suppose the company’s profit were to 
rise to $500,000. Without the excess- 
profits tax, this company would have to 
pay $220,000. The excess-profits tax 
would raise the figure to $280,000. 

If the 1951 profit went up to $750,000, 
or three times base earnings, the tax, un- 
der present law, would be $332,500. 
With the excess-profits tax added in, the 
company would pay $455,000. 

At this level, the tax would reach 61 
per cent of earnings. That’s against 44 
per cent under present law. 

A big company earned an average of 
$500,000 during the base period. If its 
profit stays at that level in 1951, the tax, 
under present law, will be $220,000. 
That figure will not be changed by the 
excess-profits tax. 

If this company’s profits were to rise 
to $750,000 in 1951, then its tax, at 
rates now on the books, would be $332,- 
500. The excess-profits tax would raise 
that to $392,500. 

Suppose the 1951 profit were to reach 
1 million dollars. Without an excess- 


es 


profits tax, this company would have tp 
pay $445,000. With an excess-profits 
tax added in, the total would rise to 
$567,500. 

If the company’s profit were to hit 15 
million dollars, or three times its base 
earnings, its tax, under the law already 
on the books, would be $670,000. The 
excess-profits tax would raise the figure 
to $917,500. 

In this extreme case, the effective tay 
rate would be a little above 61 per cent 
Under the World War II tax, a company 
that earned three times as much as jp 
the base period would have paid an 
effective rate of 71 per cent. And the 
base, under the new plan, is much mor 
generous. 

Still, the men who are prepared to 
offer such a plan don't like it. They pre. 
fer to get revenue by raising the regular 
corporate rate, discarding the whole idea 
of an excess-profits tax. Most business 
groups feel the same way. A good many 
members of Congress who once favored 
an excess-profits tax are beginning to 
question it. Senator Ralph E. Flanders 
(Rep.), of Vermont, who urged such a 
tax not long ago, announced publicly that 
he had changed his mind. 

However, the tax committees of Con- 
gress, headed by Senator Walter F, 
George (Dem.), of Georgia, and Repre- 
sentative Robert L. Doughton (Dem), 
of North Carolina, are under instructions 
to write an excess-profits tax bill. But 
that is no assurance that it will finally 
become law. 

Alternative, an increase in the regu. 
lar corporation rate, is reported to be 
gaining support in the U.S. Treasury. A 
boost of 5 percentage points, to 50 per 
cent at the top of the profit scale, would 
produce about 2 billion dollars a year. 
An increase of 10 points would raise 4 
billion. 

All told, Congress probably will aim 
at raising at least 5 billion dollars in new 
revenue. Corporations will be No. 1 on 
the tax schedule. Individual taxes prob- 
ably will go up. Estate and gift taxes 
and excises also may rise. 

To supplement these tax increases, 
many urge a stiffer renegotiation law to 
recover “excessive” profits arising out of 
war contracts. This is advanced as a 
substitute for an excess-profits tax. 

On the other side, however, there is 
to be strong pressure for a direct tax on 
excess profits. President Truman talks of 
calling Congress back early to consider 
various things, including such a tax. He 
is likely to lean toward the tax ideas of 
Senator Joseph C. O'Mahoney, whose 
excess-profits plan would raise at least 5 
billion dollars a year. Final action, how- 
ever it goes, is not likely before early 
1951. The outcome then is anybody's 
guess. 
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. Cal There’s a radically new and different 
rer FB freight car ready for the busy American rails today. 
Repre- And here it is . .. UNICEL—better than any 
Jem.), freight car shippers have ever known! 
ictions 
But Stronger, lighter, safer UNICEL is engineered to solve 

finally today’s freight problems today! Bigger, better, 

a faster UNICEL gets there first with more goods! 
be : This is what the railroads have been waiting for .. 
ry. A this is what America’s stepped-up economy demands! 


0 per 


vould UNICEL does double duty . . . changes from box to refrigerator 
year, car quickly and economically . . . just by adding its newer, 
ise 4 better, mechanical refrigerating unit and its unique 
“Cold-Wall” construction. Either way, your freight 

gets complete protection—plenty of cold 
in warm weather, plenty of warmth in cold! 
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Yet, most amazing of all, UNICEL costs less 


to build and maintain! 
eases, 


iw to No wonder Pressed Steel Car Company is proud. First with 
out of the all steel hopper car! First with the all steel box 
as a car! And now, first with UNJCEL— bigger and better than all! 


vere is UNICEL is the product of the combination of three factors: 
py os the modern industrial science of cellular laminates, 
oa d railroading “know-how”, and fresh, 

) new freight car engineering. 


PIC Pressed Steel Car Company Inc. 


Write us on your business letterhead 
Laminated Structures Division for complete details about UNICEL. 


Chicago, Wlinois 
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Your higher income men need disability benefits 
more in line with their incomes than is provided 
by regular group insurance. We are equipped to 
help you solve this problem and invite further 


discussion with you on this important subject. 


Marsu & McLENNAN 
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Plenty Of Good Processing Water. 


e 
Maine Workers Are “Producers” 
And Take Pride In Their Work. 
e 
In Maine You'll Have Easy Access 
To The World's Largest Markets. 
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MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
State House . Augusta 5, Maine 












BY BUSINESS 
© EXECUTIVES 


Overlooking 

famous Central Park, 
the Essex House is conveniently 
close to all important business and 
social activities. The hotel has re- 
cently been beautifully redecor- 
ated and refurnished. Many 
rooms with Television. 


Rooms with bath from $7 to $12. 
2 Room Suites from $15. 
All suites have complete serving pantry. 
Chicago Office—Central 6-6846 


ESSEX 
‘a4, IIOUSE 
ran tt on-the-park 


160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH » NEW YORK | 
Vincent J. Coyle, Vice-President 8 Managing Dir. 
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YOU CAN be required to pay vour 

employes for time taken off from 
work to vote if your operations are in one 
of 15 States having laws calling for such 
payments. Altogether, 25 States have 
laws permitting or requiring time off for 
voting, but payment for voting time jg 
not always ordered. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an employer, be re- 

quired to pay part of the back. 
wage award to a worker whom you 
fire, at the request of a union, in viola- 
tion of the Taft-Hartley Act. In a three- 
two decision, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board rules that an employer and a 
union must split 50-50 the back wages of 
a worker who is ordered reinstated after 
being illegally discharged at the union’s 
request. 


* * te 
YOU CAN get a priority rating to 
obtain containers and chemicals 


needed to fill a Government defense or- 
der tor food or petroleum. The National 
Production Authority issues an interpre- 
tation to its priorities regulation to pro- 
vide for delivery of these containers and 
chemicals under “DO” orders. 


e * * 


YOU CAN now obtain copies of the 

1950 individual income tax return 
Form 1040 from your collector of in- 
ternal revenue. These forms are being 
distributed by the Treasury to local tax 
collectors. Other blanks now being dis- 
tributed include Form 1040FY for fiscal- 
vear returns, Form 1041FY for 
and trusts, and Form 1065 for partner- 
ship returns. Form 1120 for corporation 
returns is not yet available. 


estates 


* * * 


YOU CAN take your production 

problems to a field office of the De- 
partment of Commerce if you are having 
trouble in carrving out orders under the 
defense program. The Department of 
Commerce announces that its 42 field 
offices are now prepared to give business- 
men advice and guidance on production 
problems arising from the expanding de- 
fense program. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably treat as a capital 

gain, for tax purposes, the money 
that the Government pays you instead of 
restoring your property to its condition 
before it was leased to the Government. 
This tax treatment is allowed by the 
U.S. Tax Court in a case where owners 
were paid for damages caused in con- 
verting the property to other uses. The 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions 


Government obtained the lease after a 
threat of condemnation proceedings. 


* * * 


YOU CAN testify at an Interstate 

Commerce Commission hearing on 
propos: als of the Post Office Department 
to raise parcel-post rates by about 25 
per cent. ICC will open the hearings in 
Washington on November 14. The in- 
creases cannot be put into effect without 
approval of ICC. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely discharge an 
employe for misconduct on a picket 
line where you have nothing to go on 
except hearsay evidence. NLRB orders 
one employer to take back three workers 
who the Board believes were fired in 
violation of the Taft-Hartley Act. The 
Board finds no evidence that the workers 
conducted themselves improperly. 


* * * 


fy YOU CANNOT safely give a flat 

order to your employes not to bring 
any union literature to any part of your 
premises. The Labor Board warns, in 
one decision, that a ban on distribution 
of such literature anywhere on the plant 
property might get the employer in trou- 
ble if it were shown that this interfered 
materially with an election. NLRB does 
allow the employer, however, to prohibit 
distribution of union literature within the 
plant proper. 


* + 


YOU CANNOT, as a manufacturer 

of television sets and freezer 
units, fail to pay a 10 per cent excise tax 
on these products. Manufacturers are re- 
minded of the November 1 date for these 
two taxes imposed by the Revenue Act 
of 1950. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT obtain certain types 
of stainless steel except for use in 
carrying out defense orders. The Na- 
tional Production Authority issues an 
order under which the Government takes 
over the entire production and use of 
columbium stainless steels. These steels 
are not used, however, in production of 
consumer-type goods such as homewares, 
refrigerators and automobiles. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of spuce, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
Wonrctp Report, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to svurces of this 
basic material. 
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NEW ISSUES 


Kaiser Steel Corporation 


$60,000,000 
3°4% First Mortgage Bonds, Due 1970 


These Bonds have been placed directly by the undersigned 
with institutional investors and are not offered to the public. 


1,600,000 Shares of $1.46 Preferred Stock 


Stated Value $25 per Share) 


(Cumulative 


800,000 Shares of Common Stock 


Par Value $1.00 per Share) 


Offered in Units consisting of One Share of Preferred Stock and One- 
half Share of Common Stock, transferable only as Units until October 
1, 1951, unless separated earlier as set forth in the Offering Prospectus. 


Price $25 per Unit 


Plus accrued dividends on the Preferred Stock from September 30, 1950 


Copies of the Prospectus for the public offering of the Units may be obtained from 
such of the several underwriters, inciuding the undersigned, only in States 
in which such underwriters are qualified to act as dealers and in 
which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation 


New York Boston PirrsBURGH CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND San FRANCISCO 


October 25, 1950, 





























Send This Issue 


To Your Friends...witHout CHARGE 


U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 

Please send a free copy of the November 3, 1950 issue of 
“U.S. News & World Report’’ with my compliments to the persons listed 
below: 
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It pays todo | 
business in 
New York State! 


Need to be near suppliers? The 

Empire State produces a 
| multitude of processed and 
semi-processed materials and 
equipment. New York’s ex- 
tensive transportation net- 
work puts its 59,400 factories 
at your doorstep—plus the 
resources of the entire na- 
tion and, in fact, of the 
world. New York is in the 
center of your major mar- 
kets. These factors will make 
your total transportation bill 
lower in New York State 
than anywhereelse. For more 
facts, write: N. Y. State 
Dept. of Commerce, Room 
167,112StateStreet, Albany 

7, New York. 





| 
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Moving 400n? | 
Surely you do not want to miss even one 
copy of this up-to-the-minute-news maga- 
zine. Help us to keep you well-informed 
about the fast-moving news events of the 
world by sending us your change of ad- 
dress at least two weeks prior to the time 
the change is to become effective. And 
please send your old address as well as 
the new address to which this useful news 
magazine should be sent. Help us to serve 
you prompftly. 


U. S. News & World Report 


Circulation Department 
435 Parker Ave. Dayton 1, Ohio 
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“WINDOW SLEEVE” ALBUMS 





Ideal for sales presentations, photos 
and hundreds of . te 

no muss. Just s 

pull them out 

them sparkling 

ways protected 

displays for r s or personal 
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need. W rite for Ful-\ u ‘atalog US-1. 
\ COOKS’ INC., CAMDEN, N. J. 









OPPORTUNITY FOR DEALERS: 
Ful-Vu is a fast selling line for stationers 
photo dealers and others. Write for details 
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We’ve Been Asked: 





ABOUT CUTS FOR BUILDING 


What's the meaning of new order 

barring some kinds of construction? 
The meaning is that Government is 
started on its way to limitation not only 
of building but also of many things that 
are regarded as nonessential. There will 
be more orders restricting use of ma- 
terials for specific purposes, limiting use 
of scarce metals in particular. 


What kind of building now is barred? 
Building of 45 types of structures for 
amusement, entertainment or recreation 
was barred, effective at midnight, Octo- 
ber 26. They include dance halls, 
theaters, amusement parks, _ baseball 
parks, race tracks, stadiums, bowling 
alleys, night clubs and country clubs. 
They also include gambling establish- 
ments, lodge halls and skating rinks. 
Where does the Government get 
power to take this action? 
The Defense Production Act of 1950 
gives the President wide powers over 
use of materials. 


Is there a penalty for violation? 
There is—very much so. Penalties for 
violations can run up to a fine of $10,000 
or a year in prison, or both. This means 
that if you should now go ahead and 
build, and someone reports you, there 
would be a chance of heavy fine and 
imprisonment. 


Who will do the enforcing? 
Enforcement will be in the hands of the 
Defense Production Authority. That 
agency does not, at this time, have very 
much of a policing force. But DPA 
officials are counting on the severity of 
the penalties to bring wide compliance. 
Where violations are suspected, DPA 
will take those suspected to court. In 
some cases, individuals probably will tell 
the agency about violations. 


Can structures started be completed? 
Yes, if started before midnight, October 
26. But a building cannot be completed 
merely because it was planned or mate- 
rials ordered before that time. Actual 
construction must have commenced. 


Will this order be tightened later? 

It might be. And that could cause trouble 
for some who begin building after Octo- 
ber 26. NPA says it might order such con- 
struction halted if it does not aid the 
defense effort or increase the country’s 
production capacity. This part of the 
order is scaring many people who were 
planning other types of industrial con- 
struction. Uncertainty will slow down 





Limiting Nonessentials 


¢ Here’s meaning of new crack- 
down on nonessential con- 
struction. 


¢ Building of places of amuse- 
ment will come to near stand- 
still. 

© Building of small projects can 
continue. 


¢ Stifl penalties face those who 
defy thé new order. 











some industrial building, which may be 
what DPA officials want. They may find 
it unnecessary to extend the order to 
other kinds of building. 


Are there exemptions to the order? 
Yes. The order does not cover construc- 
tion of amusement or recreation places 
costing less than $5,000 in a year. Also 
exempt is building for Defense Depart- 
ment and Atomic Energy Commission. 


Can private beach cottages and hunt- 
ing lodges be built? 
The order bars building for recreational 
cr entertainment purposes, whether pub- 
lic or private. NPA officials say that 
that would prohibit individual building 
of beach cottages and hunting lodges 
costing more than’ $5,000. Similarly, a 
private swimming pool would be barred. 


Are repairs covered? 

No. The order allows necessary mainte- 
nance and repair work. It also permits 
building to restore damages caused by 
fire, storm, flood or other disaster. 


If in doubt, what can a builder do? 
He can ask DPA for a ruling on whether 
he can go ahead with construction. His 
request should go to National Production 
Authority, Washington 25, D.C. 


Suppose a person sells materials for 

a prohibited building? Is he liable? 
He may be. The order prohibits the sale 
or delivery of materials or equipment by 
an individual who knows, or has reason 
to believe, that they will be used in viola- 
tion of the order. 


Are any limitation orders in effect 
now other than on building? 

Yes. There is a limitation order in effect 

on use of rubber. Also restriction is 

placed on copper, aluminum, nickel and 

cobalt for civilian goods. 
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The Germans have got themselves in another jam. The U.S., as usual, will 


an probably help them out after some finger-wagging. 
Buying spree is catching up with the West Germans. Bills are having to be 





ho paid to neighbors. Ponying up is hard. Germans are short of dollars needed. 


enti Germans are going to have to work out of their fix for the most part by 
themselves, if Washington has its way. U.S. aid will be limited. 

af Everything will work out all right, the Germans think, given time. Rise in 

er to German exports of both peace and war goods will be the answer. But the Germans 
may have to go back to austerity, watch their pennies as the British do. 





‘der? 
strue- > Here's the way the Germans have gotten into trouble: 


laces Ever since Korea, the Germans have been buying food, raw materials and lux- 
Pe: uries hand over fist from their neighbors. They could see the coming scarcities. 
sion, All this buying was possible because Western Germany had quite a large tab 
to work against in the European Payments Union. The EPU is a new system for 
clearing trade balances between Western European countries. 
ek Western Germany's quota under the EPU is 320 million dollars. That is the 
that amount it was thought the Germans would need to cover their trade deficit with 
ding Western Europe for the year ending June 30, 1951. 
_ But, by September 30, the German deficit was already 177 million dollars. 
red. And at this writing it is close to 300 million. 
The larger the deficit grows, the larger must be the monthly settlement in 
nte- dollars against it. On September 30, Western Germany had to put up 31.6 million. 
ye On October 31, the German bill at the EPU will be about 100 million dollars. 

, Western Germany has the dollars to pay this, but with little to Spare. 


German reserves will be dangerously low if full payment is made from them. 








unt- 











0? 


her 
His >> To teach the Germans a lesson, the U.S. will probably force a large payment 


ion to EPU from German reserves. The reserve fund of the EPU, Supplied by the U.S., 

will probably bail Germany out, to some extent. 

ne But German imports from EPU countries must now be cut drastically. 

ue Germans must start selling more than they buy from these countries. 

by That means a very sudden shift in German trade. Question is how much of 

4 this summer's stocking up was in usable raw materials that can be made into 

export goods and how much in luxuries and other goods for internal consumption. 

There's a time element, too. Neighbors want to buy German goods. But many 

of the things ordered in Germany are industrial goods, machinery, precision equip- 

act ment, all taking time to make. There's no way of Speeding up exports of such 

. things. Coal and steel exports could be jacked up fast, but they are already 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) 


short in Germany. To hike exports, the Germans will have to get along with less, 
This will be hard for a country enjoying its first peace boom in 25 years. 


>> Boom in Western Germany has taken up most of the slack there....e.e 

It's a real boom--with all the trimmings. Industrial production is running 
15 to 20 per cent higher than before Korea. Businessmen are buying ahead to 
beat scarcities and price rises. Ordinary consumers, enjoying higher wages, are 
snatching at goods. Export orders are heavy. Profits are large. 

Result is crowded production lines, rising employment, spreading shortages 
of things like coal, power and freight cars. Capital and credit, too, are short. 

Getting much more out of the German production machine may not be so easy. 
Big defense orders, when the Western allies place them, may require considerable 
plant expansion, the Germans think--especially if at the same time ordinary 
export business must be pressed to relieve the shortage of foreign exchange. 

Allied thinking on rearming Western Europe doesn't yet seem to reflect the 
tightening up in the German economy. Defense orders will be piled on top of a 
peace boom. Controls will be necessary. There will be fewer living comforts, 
renewed austerity. To many Germans, it will seem a step backward. 























>> Canadian-U.S. trade is pointing toward higher levels..... 

New pact, co-ordinating defense efforts of the two countries, guarantees in 
effect that the U.S. will buy enough in Canada to supply fully the extra dollars 
needed by Canada to buy U.S. arms, defense components and strategic materials. 





Besides, Canadians will be buying more commercial goods in the U.S. after 
January 1. Curbs on imports from the U.S., already relaxed, are supposed to be 
wiped out then. Canadian dollar, now worth 95 U.S. cents, will buy more 
American goods than the former 9l-cent dollar. That will spur Canadian buying. 

U.S. buying of defense materials in Canada, such as aluminum, other metals 
and munitions, will be mounting. And it's hard to see any lessening of demand 
for Canadian newsprint and food south of the border. 

With these trade prospects, the Canadian dollar should be able to hold its 
own in the free market. A sudden return flow of U.S. Speculative funds out of 
Canada could change the picture. But there's no Sign yet of that. 








>> To the south, the Mexican Government moves against the inflation menace. 

Mexico City has a far more direct approach to the problem than Washington. 

Recent wave of price increases results in a series of crackdowns. 

Food and other everyday necessities are the main concern. 

Exports of essential foods, such as grains, sugar and oil-bearing seeds, 
are prohibited until domestic needs are satisfied. Export taxes on cotton and 
linseed are hiked to discourage exports, preserve the domestic supply. 

New Government stores will sell basic foods at minimum prices. 

Similar action is promised to curb prices of cotton textiles and medicines. 

Money supply in Mexico is swelled by exports at fancy prices, tourist 
spending and the inflow of foreign capital. Money is chasing goods. 

Dollar position of Mexico is stronger than it has been for some years. 

In this situation, there is the setting for an upward revaluation of the 
peso. If the peso were made more expensive in terms of the dollar, imports into 
Mexico would be cheaper and exports would be higher priced to foreign buyers. 
Mexican officials would like to see larger imports and smaller exports. 
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Plus and Minus 





INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


The ebb of retail sales from their 
summer high mark is being speeded 
by higher taxes and stiffer credit 
controls, but inflationary pressures 
continue to bolster the level of com- 
modity prices. 

Department-store sales dropped to 
289 on the indicator in the week 
ended October 21 and were only 3 
per cent above a year ago. New 
terms for installment credit, effec- 
tive October 16, apparently have hit 
buying of appliances and home fur- 
nishings. 

The bulge in department-store sales 
that followed the start of the Ko- 
rean war has now disappeared. 
Average level on the indicator for 
October was about 300, the same 
as in June. The level has dropped 
month by month since the July 
peak of 362. 

New orders placed by department- 
store buyers in September fell be- 
low a year ago. The drop in sales 
and the huge total of outstanding 
orders called for a change in buy- 
ing policies. 

Retail sales of all stores fell in Sep- 
tember to a rate of 145.5 billion 
dollars per year, 4.5 per cent below 
the July record. Home furnishings 
and building materials led the Sep- 
tember decline. 

Prices, nevertheless, still point up- 
ward. 

Sensitive commodities rose to 332.2 
on the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
index on October 26, about equal- 
ing the high of September 15. Im- 
ported raw materials like tin, rub- 


Purchasing Value 
Of Consumers’ Dollar 


Cents 


at 


1939 '40°41'42 "43 "44°45 46°47 48°49 '50 


Basic Data: BLS 
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ber, wool and burlap have pushed 
ahead to new highs. Domestic met- 
als are firm at prices well below 
those in the gray markets. 
Industrial goods, at wholesale, con- 
tinue to edge upward. Though 
building materials eased in the week 
ended October 24, textiles, metals 
and chemicals were up again. 
The consumer's dollar, as the top 
chart shows, is steadily losing in 
purchasing value. At only 57 cents 
in terms of the 1939 dollar, its pur- 
chasing value is nearly as low as in 
1948. The dollar spent for items 
other than food now buys less than 
it ever did. Inflation is striking at 


the dollar through prices of indus- 
trial goods. 

Steel, most basic commodity of all, is 
expected to rise sharply in price 
after wage negotiations now under 
way are completed. Thousands of 
metal products bought by consum- 
ers, business and Government will 
cost more to produce, adding to the 
general upward pressure on prices 
of metal products. 

Shortages of metals are a_ serious 
bottleneck at this time. Zinc stocks 
at smelters are the lowest in 25 
vears. Copper stocks of fabricators 
are the smallest since 1942. Lead 
stocks are shrinking. 

A major source of metals demand is 
the orders placed by business for 
machinery and equipment. Expend- 
itures planned for the fourth quar- 
ter have soared above the record 
rate of the third quarter. Only the 
shortage of metals will stand in the 
way of spectacular increases. 

To save metals—chiefly steel. copper 
and zinc—the Government has just 
banned the construction of race 
tracks, dance halls and other amuse- 
ment facilities. Over 500,000 tons 
of steel will be saved, to be added 
to the 600,000 to be saved by cut- 
ting back mortgage credit on homes 
and the unknown amount to be 
saved by credit controls on sale of 
autos and other durable goods. 

The upswing in prices is being flat- 
tened a bit by the lull in retail sales. 
Not for some months yet, however, 
will full pressure of Government 
spending be felt in the economy. 
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POLITICS, GOOD AND BAD 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


OLITICAL MORALS seem to have taken a turn for the 

worse. 

Bad as they have been in the past, this era appears 
to have become tainted even more with the use of 
money to buy influence and special favor. 

This is happening apparently on the local and 
State level as well as in federal offices. 

With the billions of dollars in favors which it is now 
possible for our governmental bodies to disburse in 
the form of bounties inuring to the direct advantage 
of special groups, can it be that the political power of 
the officeholder has reached unprecedented value? Is 
corruption to be hereafter the companion of the welfare 
state and of the paternalism of federal, State and city 


governments? 


The gamblers and the merchants of vice have 
always sought to buy protection from city and State 
authorities. Their rackets have intermittently brought 
on public exposure and the swift condemnation of pub- 
lic opinion. Courageous district attorneys have often 
defied gangsters and put in jail the criminals who have 
preyed on the people. 

But money today has proved powerful enough to 
prevent exposures of the tie between gamblers, police 
and politicians in several localities. It took an action 
by Congress, creating the committee headed by Senator 
Kefauver of Tennessee, Democrat, to uncover these 
rackets, where millions and not just a few thousands of 
dollars are illegally used to prevent law enforcement. 
It was the action of both Republicans and Democrats 
in Congress which recently forced passage of the reso- 
lution of inquiry. 

Federal jurisdiction touches vaguely these local sit- 
uations, but the publicity given by congressional inves- 
tigations will arouse the people at the State and local 
levels and compel the adoption of remedial measures. 

The evidence thus far uncovered shows that many 
a large campaign contribution has been coming from 
racketeers into the coffers of both the national political 
parties. The probabilities are that the national man- 
agers knew nothing of the sources of the funds. 

There is always, of course, much opportunity for 
corruption in the handling of campaign contributions. 
The federal laws are restrictive, but the skullduggery 
arises when the sums gathered locally and contributed 
to State committees are mingled in the totals with na- 
tional funds, so that the federal inquisitors are pre- 
vented from ascertaining who really are the contribu- 
tors behind the scenes. 


Aside from the potentiality of evil in campaign con- 
tributions, what shall we say of the political morals 
of those federal officeholders who use public funds and 
federal employes to distribute political propaganda? 

What shall we say of the political morals of an Ad- | 
ministration that in 1936 sought to garner votes from | 
those on relief or those engaged on WPA projects? 

What shall we say of the political morals of a Presi- 
dent who in the 1930’s accepted from a labor organiza- 
tion a $500,000 loan which was subsequently confessed 
by the labor leader who loaned the funds of his union 
to have been a purchase of governmental favor? 

What shall we say of the political morals of a Presi- 
dent who appoints to the important post of Secretary 
of Defense the man who collected more than $1,500,- 
000 in campaign funds for him in 1948? 

What shall we say of the political morals of a Presi- 
dent who, in order to win a municipal and State elec- 
tion of his political party, in 1950 uses a United States 
ambassadorship as a pawn in a political chess game? 

What shall we say of the political morals of a Gov- 
ernor of New York who in 1950 promises an appointive 
State job to a candidate if defeated? 

Whether it is improper for any citizen to help a pub- 
lic man to pay off his personal debts in order to enable 
him to engage in public service—as happened when 
Franklin Roosevelt in 1932 and Joe Hanley in 1950 
were thus aided so that they could run for office in New 
York State—is a question on which there will be much 
debate, much emotion and much prejudice. Is it un- 
ethical for a citizen to lend money to help another citi- } 
zen become a candidate but ethical to give even great- 
er sums in campaign contributions to help him get 
elected after he is chosen as a candidate? 

The very exposure of such things may prove salutary 
in future appraisals. 


What we need is a regeneration all along the 
line—a different attitude toward public service and 
toward politics itself. 

Integrity on the part of candidates—good politics—far 
outweighs, however, the shocking instances of evil. As 
contrasted with the wrongdoers, many men and women 
are elected to political office regularly on the national, 
State and local levels in less noticed campaigns who 
get there through honest debate and through honorable 
methods, not in the slightest degree tainted with cor- 
ruption. It is important that the number of such candi- 
dates for office shall increase. This can be assured only 
if there is a vigilant press and a vigilant public opinion. 
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Automatic Voting Machine Corporation 


SORES 


© PERE photog i secede 


Miss Monica Madden, Jamestown, N. » 
Automatic Voting Machine. “E’ 


. demonstrates an 
Steel has been used 


throughout this machine in many of its 20,000 parts. 


a 


... because J&L “E” Steel gives Automatic 
33% better production...25% longer tool life 


Next Tuesday when you cast your 
ballot on your voting machine, more 
than 20,000 small parts will go to 
work to record your vote accurately 
and quickly ... provided you live in 
a district where Automatic Voting 
Machines are used 
the national electorate does). 


Ever look inside one of these com- 
plex machines? Probably not. 
you did, you’d find a mass of mech- 
anism, mostly small steel parts, which 
operates like an adding machine. 


Working on the theory that only 
the best material should be used, 
Automatic Voting Machine Corpo- 
ration standardized on J&L “E” 
Steel, the new free- machining, cold- 
finished bessemer screw stock, in the 
manufacture of its steel parts. 


(and over 14 of 


But if 


Here are the advantages Auto- 
matic gained over the high-grade 
screw stock formerly used: 


1. Production increased 33% 

2. Machine tool life increased 25% 

3. Certain annealing operations were 
eliminated 

4. Better finish . . . better riveting 


5. Lower costs ... higher profits 


An unusual case? No. Hundreds 
of manufacturers are obtaining simi- 
lar economies with J] & L “E”’ Steel 
in manufacturing a wide variety of 
mass-produced precision parts. 


We'll be glad to send vou more in- 
formation on “E”’ steel describing 
the unusual results that machine 
shops all over the country are get- 
ting with this new free-machining 
steel. Charts and tables will give you 
plenty of technical information, too. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


ym its o PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: 
Js eens 6 fall ne of BARS AND SHAPES * STRUCTURAL SHAPES »* HOT AND COLD 
nducts in ovtscoroy ROLLED STRIP AND SHEETS * TUBULAR, WIRE AND TIN MILL 
“PRECISIONBILT” WIRE ROPE * COAL C 


care 
certat? 


PRODUCTS » 


HOT ROLLED AND COLD FINISHED 


ic MiCALS 








REPORT FROM 
AUTOMATIC'S MACHINE SHOP 





Key Stud: :,,"' 
square, formed— 
20°; longer tool life; 
roduction up 30%; 
etter riveting ona 
tough operation. 








Turn Stud: 14" rd, 
turned and slabbed 
—better cold-form- 
ing properties; pro- 
duction up one- 
third; better 
riveting. 





Double Shoulder 
Studs: }5"' rd, 
formed on both 
ends, drilled with 
hole—20% faster 
production; tool 
life doubled; better 
riveting. 
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J@L “E"” Steel is available in thre= 
grades... E-15, E-23 and E-33 ... each 
within the composition limits of standard 
screw steels and with similar tensile prop- 
erties. “E” Steel (U. S. Pat. No. 2, 484, 
231) is easily identified by the distinctive 
blue color on the end of every bar. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
483 Jones & Laughlin Building 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 

Without obligation please send me 
additional information on J&L “Ek” 
Steel. 


Name 
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This tremendous engineering feat, covering a 30-mile 
stretch of the Pennsylvania’s Panhandle Division 
between Pittsburgh and Columbus, eliminates four old 
tunnels and reduces grades and curves. 

By mid-November, with the improvements completed, 
the biggest box cars and the big, high and wide open 
loads will go over this short, direct route between 
the East, West, South and Southwest from 2 to 3 days 
faster than ever before. 

We've spent $8,800,000 to eliminate these old tunnels. 
But that’s only part of the Pennsylvania’s $81,000,000 
program for general improvements between Pittsburgh 
and St. Louis to save shippers time and money. It 
means more efficient and faster freight service to and 
from the East, the South, Southwest and West via a 
choice of gateways. 


WE’VE MOVED THE EQUIVALENT OF 
185,000 CARLOADS OF EARTH 


to give shippers of BIG cars and OVERSIZE loads a shorter 
direct route between the East, West, the South and Southwest 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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